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Doorways to Protection 
Entrance to the New Offices of 


the American Life Convention in 


Carbide & Carbon Bldg., Chicago 














LOYALTY GROUP 





ORGANIZED 1855 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


80 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


Surplus to Policyholders, Dec. 31, 1933, $15,719,163.78 


(Securities at Market Value) 








Organized 1853 


THE GIRARD 


Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$2,380,826.52 


Securities at Market Value 
82 YEARS IN BUSINES» 





Organized 1854 


THE MECHANICS 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$2,181,651.19 


Securities at Market Value 
81 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





Organized 1866 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$2,254,726.35 


Securities at Market Value 
69 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





Organized 1874 


THE METROPOLITAN 
CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$2,216,188.12 


Bonds Amortized—Stocks Market Value 
61 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 


AVERAGE AGE 


LOYALTY GROUP COMPANIES 


OVER 66 YEARS 


GROUP LOSSES PAID 
OVER 


FOUR HUNDRED MILLION 


$413,592,692.72 


A LOSS PAYING RECORD 


PROVING SECURITY 
AND STABILITY 


OUR BUSINESS ASSETS 





MERIT CONFIDENCE 


Organized 1852 
MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$5,021 ,440.67 


Securities at Market Value 
83 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


— 
— 








Organized 1871 
SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$1,780,616.49 


Securities at Market Value 
64 YEARS IN BUSINESS 








THESE ARE 


AGE - EXPERIENCE - GOOD FAITH 








SUCCESS - PERFORMANCE 





SOUND INSURANCE PRINCIPLES 

















Organized 1870 


THE CONCORDIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MILWAUKEE 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$2,411,805.55 


Securities at Market Value 
65 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





Organized 1909 
COMMERCIAL 
CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 


$2,015,905.60 
Bonds Amortized—Stocks Market Value 
26 YEARS IN BUSINESS 
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Quality Preferred 


N January 1 of the coming year Governors of thirty-five 
states, who were chosen by their electorates this fall, will 
be inducted into office. While to many of them their oath 

of faithful performance will be a renewal of a previously taken 
vow, there will be many more to whom the inauguration will mark 
the beginning of executive service to their state. 


Elected or reelected, these thirty-five Governors of sovereign 
states are now cognizant that the obligations they have assumed 
will largely balance the honors they have been accorded. Regard- 
less of political affiliation each of these state officials has a com- 
mon purpose. They will sincerely endeavor to the utmost of 
their ability to provide an administration which will honestly 
and wholeheartedly strive to aid each citizen in achieving the 
best from life. 


Not the least of the responsibilities which the majority of 
these Governors face is the appointment of state officials who 
will supervise insurance within their jurisdiction. Upon these 
latter men will be placed the burden of so regulating, under the 
law, insurance companies and their representatives that the pro- 
tection offered on either life or property will be cashable at face 
value on demand by the insured. 


There is admittedly no industry or service which so intimately 
and vitally concerns so large a number in so many different ways 
as does insurance. The future of nine out of every ten citizens 
in every state in this union is affected to a measurable extent by 
insurance. Its intelligent and wise administration at the home 
office, in the field and in the state department is a matter of public 
interest. Of no other business or enterprise or exponent thereof 
is there required a similar reputation for soundness, equitability 
and justice. The management of insurance companies must be 
as free from reproach as Caesar’s wife. To render the public ser- 
vice which the public expects, a public administrator must be 
placed in office whose reputation, ability and understanding is 
a guarantee in itself to the people that the character of the busi- 
ness which he supervises is high. 


During the coming month various individuals in various states 
will be advanced by various interests for the position of state in- 
surance commissioner or superintendent. The institution of in- 
surance has a very definite interest in the choice of these officials. 
Their importance to its welfare can not be minimized. Insurance 
men therefore must be active in advocating the selection of men 
thoroughly capable, reputable and honest. Each insurance man 
must utilize his utmost influence in an effort to have each appointee 
of a calibre so high in integrity and character that he will lend 
added prestige and confidence to the business of insurance and 
thus aid it in retaining its hard-won and well-merited standing in 


the public mind. 
Les A Me 
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The Accompanying 
| Article is Extracted 
| FromMr.Cahill’s Paper 
| Before The Casualty 
| Actuarial Society. It 
| Was Awarded the Rich- 

ard Fondiller Prize. Mr. 

Cahill was admitted as 

A Fellow of the Society 
| in 1929, 





| 
PRODUCT PUBLIC LIABILITY 
INSURANCE 


Its 


Possibilities for Development 








HE casualty insurance companies 

have suffered severely from the 

decrease in premium volume which 
has been a natural consequence of the 
depression. The casualty experience 
exhibit shows that for all stock com- 
panies entered in New York the coun- 
try-wide volume of earned premiums 
in calendar year 1933 was approximate- 
ly 26 per cent less than the peak vol- 
ume attained in calendar year 1930. 
The effort to regain casualty premium 


volume seems to be concentrated in 
using greater sales pressure on the 
favored lines such as _acident, auto 


liability, burglary, and the more com- 
mon forms of liability lines, other than 
automobile. From the standpoint of 
the possibility of developing a material 
increase in premium volume, no con- 
sideration appears to have been given 
to a line which has shown a steady 
increase in premium volume, even dur- 
ing the depression, ever since it was 
inaugurated. This line is product pub- 
lic liability insurance, the for 
which were first shown in the manual 
effective July 1, 1925. The steady in- 
crease in the volume of business de- 
veloped under this line during the last 
ten years is shown in Exhibit I. 


Line Not in Good Favor 


The trend of the ratios 
largely explain why no effort has been 
made to develop this comparatively 
new line. This phase will be discussed 
more fully later in this paper. 

Product public liability is a line of 
insurance which does not stand in good 
favor with the insurance companies at 
the present time. The agency forces 
have been led to believe that the writ- 
ing of this business should be dis- 


rates 


loss will 


couraged and that no attempt should 
be made to solicit this form of cover- 
age. As a result, most of the business 
written has been coverage for the sale 
of foods, cosmetics, or manufactured 
articles on which retailers have de- 
manded insurance protection from the 
manufacturer. The result of this un- 
derwriting practice has undoubtedly 
been to produce a very adverse selec- 
tion of business against the insurance 
companies. 

In view of the increase in premium 
volume which has resulted in spite of 
the restrictive attitude of the insur- 
ance companies, it is apparent that if 
an attempt were made to develop the 
line there would be great possibilities 
for premium expansion and, incidental- 
ly, better selection of business. As a 





James M. Cahill 


and Improvement 


By JAMES M. CAHILL 


Travelers Insurance Company 


matter of fact, whether the companies 
desire an increase in product public 
liability premium volume or not, it is 
certain that the volume will increase 
substantially in the future because of 
the great need of manufacturers, dis- 
tributors, and retailers for this cover- 
age. Although the annual premium 
volume is now only approximately $1,- 
000,000, it is likely that this line will 
become in the course of the next few 
years one of the most important under 
liability lines, other than automobile. 
With increasing frequency, it is becom- 
ing the policy of chain stores, depart- 
ment stores, wholesale associations, 
etc., to require that manufacturers fur- 
nish them with “hold harmless” agree- 
ments. The writing of this coverage 
on a contractual liability basis is a 
distortion which should be corrected 
since this coverage should properly be 
provided through product public lia- 
bility policies. 


Present Coverage and Rates 


The coverage under product public 
liability is defined in the manual as fol- 
lows: Insurance against claims in con- 
nection with the possession, consump- 
tion, handling or use away from the 
assured’s premises by any person or 
persons, except employees of the 
assured while engaged in the business 
of the assured, of any merchandise or 
product manufactured, handled 
or distributed by the assured on ac- 
count of accidental bodily injury in- 
cluding death at any time resulting 
therefrom. This coverage includes the 
explosion or rupture of any container 
within which the product is delivered 
by the assured. The policy also covers 
such immediate medical and surgical 


sold, 
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relief as is imperative at the time of 
the injury. 

The coverage afforded by product 
public liability insurance is normally 
effective only for accidents occurring 
away from the assured’s premises, but 
in the case of restaurants and similar 
enterprises this coverage applies also 
for food consumption accidents on the 
assured’s premises. On risks other 
than of the restaurant type, the own- 
ers’, landlords’ and tenants’ public lia- 
bility policy or the manufacturers’ and 
contractors’ public liability policy pro- 
vides the necessary coverage on the 
assured’s premises. 

Neither the manual nor the policies 
and endorsements used by most com- 
panies are specific as to whether the 
coverage protects the assured in the 
case of suits brought on the basis of 
(1) negligence, (2) breach of implied 
warranty, or (3) breach of express 
warranty. The phraseology of most 
policies is that the insurance company 
agrees to indemnify the assured 
against loss by reason of the liability 
imposed upon him by law for damages 
because of bodily injuries as defined in 
the policy. This phraseology is ap- 
parently generally interpreted to cover 
suits alleging either negligence or 
breach of implied warranty. The 
policies are not interpreted to cover in 
the case of alleged breach of express 
warranty, because of the general belief 
that such cases are definitely of a con- 
tract nature and generally arise out of 
liability voluntarily assumed by the as- 
sured. In view of the fact that the 
policies are not worded definitely as to 
whether implied or express warranty 
coverage is provided, there is consider- 
able doubt on the part of many agents 
as to whether retailers, for instance, 
are properly protected at the present 
time. 


Usual Basis of Exposure 


The rates for product public liabil- 
ity coverage are in most cases ap- 
plicable to the total sales of the risk 
in hundreds of dollars. Sales are de- 
fined as the entire amount of money 
(including taxes) charged for all mer- 
chandise or products sold or distrib- 
uted by the assured during the policy 
period. No policy may be written cov- 
ering only a part of the merchandise 
or products of a given risk, leaving 
uninsured other merchandise or prod- 
ucts sold or distributed. Exceptions to 
this rule may be authorized upon ap- 
plication to the National Bureau. In 
the case of a few classifications, the 
rates apply per 1000 fillings, per 1000 
gallons, ete., but the usual basis of 
exposure is sales. 

The manual rule for additional inter- 
ests’ coverage is that individual risks 
involving additional interests must be 
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EXHIBIT | 
Stock Companies’ Product Public Liability Experience 


Incurred Losses 
(Inel. Allocated 


Earned Claim Adjustment Loss 
Policy Year Premium Expense) Ratio 
1924 $115,500 $46,607 40% 
1925 224,325 94,016 42 
1926 392,895 143,285 36 
1927 441,996 180,747 41 
1928 566,103 180,043 32 
1929 672,721 295,012 44 
1930 676,633 379,968 56 
1931 771,053 525,230 68 
Calendar Year 
1932 822,031 563,573 69 
1933 1,010,355 763,345 76 
Permissible Loss Ratio = 51% 








submitted to the National Bureau for 
rating. 
Need for Clarification 


In view of the probability that the 
premium volume of the product public 
liability line will increase substantial- 
ly within the next few years, it is es- 
sential that the policy forms and cov- 
erage be revised to conform with 
present day needs. The insuring agree- 
ments should be made so clear and 
definite that the coverage will be easily 
understood by the average layman and 
insurance producer who are not often 
familiar with the interpretations which 
may be placed upon policy coverages 
by the claim departments of the com- 
panies. 

It seems quite likely that product 
public liability coverage will always be 
provided by an endorsement attached 
to either an owners’, landlords’ and 
tenants’ public liability policy or to a 
manufacturers’ and contractors’ public 
liability policy. The coverage provided 
by the product public liability endorse- 
ment consists essentially of eliminating 
the standard exclusion of the direct 
liability policy to the effect that there 
is no coverage for injuries caused by 
the possession, consumption, or use 
elsewhere than on the assured’s prem- 
ises of any article manufactured, 
handled, or distributed by the assured 
unless covered by written permit en- 
dorsed on the policy. It might be desir- 
able, however, to give consideration to 
the preparation of a separate policy 
form limited to product public liability 
insurance. 

The product public liability endorse- 
ment should specifically state that 
coverage is provided for claims alleging 
breach of implied warranty in addition 
to those alleging negligence. It would 
be desirable to definitely exclude cover- 
age for any liability based upon an 
express warranty or any liability 
voluntarily assumed by the assured, 
wether orally or in writing. The en- 
dorsement should also state clearly that 


illness and disease are covered. In 
order to furnish assureds with the cov- 
erage they actually need, it might be 
well to broaden the policy coverage to 
include illness and disease without the 
restriction that they be of a nature 
which an can properly be construed to 
be accidental. 

Liability based on express warranties 
cannot safely be covered as a general 
rule without careful examination of 
the express warranties by the home of- 
fice of the insurance company. For 
this reason, such coverage should be 
specifically excluded from the general 
product public liability endorsement. It 
should be permissible, however, for an 
assured to purchase, by payment of an 
additional premium, coverage for any 
liability which may be incurred as the 
result of express warranties. Such 
coverage would be subject to careful 
underwriting. 


Standardized Endorsements 


The endorsements used by the vari- 
ous companies should be standardized. 
At least three separate endorsements 
should be prepared: one for restau- 
rants, etc., where the coverage is both 
on and away from the assured’s prem- 
ises; one for other food or drug risks; 
and a third for use in writing coverage 
on products of a durable nature. 

The classifications which cover prod- 
ucts of a durable nature should be 
definitely indicated in the manual as 
compared with those which cover such 
products as foods which are normally 
consumed relatively soon after their 
manufacture and sale. A uniform meth- 
od of writing the coverage on durable 
merchandise previously sold should be 
developed and printed in the manual. 
It is not practicable to merely increase 
the manual rate applicable to current 
sales in order to reflect the hazard as- 
sumed on previous sales because the 
degree of hazard thus assumed varies 
widely from risk to risk. 

The subject of additional interests’ 

(Continued on page 10) 








Depression Scars 


HAT scars from the deep im- 

print of depression travail will 
remain long after this nation is 
again functioning with a sem- 
blance of prosperity, nobody is 
so naive as to doubt. Few, how- 
ever, realize how painfully deep 
and annoying these scars may 
prove to be. It might seem that 
the business of insurance would 
suffer least of all, but it, too, must 
inevitably be affected during the 
period of general convalescence, 
in spite of its stamina in resist- 
ing the actual siege. 

Already there is apparent in 
some sections of the country 
signs indicative of a condition 
which may be expected to become 
more widespread. A number of 
cities in the State of Michigan, 
for example, have set a 15-mill 
limitation on property taxes. In- 
cidentally, this level had been set 
in the state generally, outside 
corporate limits, at the general 
election in 1932, when the depres- 
sion was comparatively young. 
The action in the cities, however, 
threatens to enforce economies in 
corporate management which will 
seriously handicap fire and police 
protection facilities so necessary 
in the larger population centers. 
Should this attitude toward taxa- 
tion be only a forerunner of sim- 
ilar movements throughout the 
country, the result will indeed be 
serious. 

It is not inconceivable, con- 
sidering the huge national debt 
and emergency expenditures 
which are still draining the pub- 
lic treasuries, that the burden of 
taxation—or the reluctance to 
submit to adequate taxation—will 
become a serious factor in retard- 
ing the natural healing of depres- 
sion scars. 


Educational ade- 


institutions, 


quate crime and fire prevention 
forces and health organizations, 
all may be seriously crippled in 
their activities. Because these ac- 
tivities have played such an im- 
portant part in lowering insur- 


With the Editors 


ance losses, the business of 
insurance will feel in increasing 
measure the effects of curtail- 
ment unless it can assist in main- 
taining the institutions to which it 
has already contributed so much. 


Per Capita Protection 


LTHOUGH the United States 

has but one-sixteenth of the 
population of the world, it has 
outstanding more than _ three- 
fourths as much life insurance as 
the rest of the world combined. 
The life insurance coverage for 
each individual in this country 
is estimated to be more than $784, 
whereas in Great Britain the per 
capita amount is less than one- 
third. In the most prosperous 
countries of the continent of Eu- 
rope the per capita amount of life 
insurance is less than one-seventh 
as much as Americans carry. It 
can be said, therefore, that life 
insurance has done more than any 
other single agency to lift from 
the shoulders of government the 
responsibility of caring for the 
millions of people who might 
otherwise have become public 
charges. It has created a great 
national reserve which is drawn 
upon in such conditions as we are 
now passing through. How much 
greater would have been the prob- 
lem of government during this 
economic stress had not millions 
of dollars been paid to American 


people through the _ different 
forms of life insurance? 
It would seem with three- 


fourths of the world’s insurance 
in the United States, that the 
American people were amply in- 
sured. Such is not the case, as is 
evidenced by the table appear- 
ing on page 13 of this issue. 
Generally speaking, no set for- 
mula has ever been devised re- 
garding the proper amount of life 
insurance a man should carry, al- 
though the theory has been ad- 
vanced by experts, that such 
amounts to be spent on life insur- 
ance should bear a relation to the 





total budget of the family to at 
least ten per cent. Normally this 
is the margin which a reasonably 
well managed household could 
hope to have after the bills for 
rent, clothing and the other ne- 
cessities have been taken care of. 

That this situation with regard 
to life insurance protection has 
never been achieved by the Amer- 
ican public is exemplified by the 
table presented, showing the per 
capita of insurance in force and 
the relation of premiums paid to 
total income. This table shows life 
insurance written in 1933, per 
capita written, the premiums 
paid, the per capita premiums 
paid, the 1929 per capita income, 
insurance in force at the end of 
1933, the per capita of insurance 
in force and the percentage paid 
for life insurance in 1933 of the 
1929 income. The income for 
1929 has been presented because 
later figures of income by states 
are unavailable. However, since 
there has been a rapid decline of 
the 1929 national income, proper 
allowance must be made in ana- 
lyzing this table. Nevertheless it 
shows conclusively that although 
the per capita premium payment 
in 1933 was $25.15, it represented 
but a small fraction of the nation- 
al income in 1933 of $40,700,- 
000,000. 

It is interesting to note that 
New York, producing the largest 
per capita income in 1929, contrib- 
uted but 3.7 per cent toward life 
insurance, whereas Vermont, pro- 
ducing a much smaller per capita 
income, shows 4 per cent for life 
insurance. 

Of interest also is the geo- 
graphic tabulation of the per 
capita of insurance in force. New 
York ranking first in population, 
comes second in the per capita of 
insurance in force, while Dela- 
ware, forty-eighth in line of popu- 
lation, takes third place in the per 
capita of insurance in force. 
Texas ranking thirty-second in 
per capita of insurance in force 
is fifth in the line of population. 
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Norman M. Hughes, actuary of the 
Columbian National Life Insurance 


Company of Boston, is elected vice- 
president and actuary of the company. 





The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company announces that the 1934 
dividend scale will be continued in 
1935. 





The John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Company announces that the 
present scale of dividends to policy- 
holders will be continued in 1935. 





The Life Insurance Company of 
Virginia adopts a contributory pen- 
sion plan which provides insurance 
and retirement allowances for its in- 
dustrial field force and home office 
employees. 





The New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany announces the discontinuance of 
non-participating immediate life an- 
nuities, as of December |, and the 
issuance of participating annuities on 
the three per cent interest basis with 
dividends to be paid in cash only. 





Program is announced for the an- 
nual meeting of the Association of 
Life Insurance Counsel to be held at 
the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New York 
City, on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
Dec. I! and 12, 1934. 





A Spectator tabulation shows that 
for 100 leading life insurance com- 
panies during 1933, death claims 
amounted to 0.96 per cent of the 
mean insurance in force, as com- 
pared with the average for the five 
years 1929-1933 of 0.92 per cent, 
and the average for the twenty years 
1914-1933 of 0.89 per cent. 





Announcing the program for the 
annual meeting of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners 
in St. Petersburg, Fla., Dec. 4-6, 
Secretary Jess G. Read of Oklaoma 
estimates the largest attendance in 
several years. 





The Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance 
Company, granted an extension until 
Nov. 27 to declare its plan operative, 
enters the final stage in its campaign 
for release from rehabilitation. 





Leon P. Broadhurst, president of 
the Phoenix State Bank & Trust Co., 
is elected a director of the National 
Fire Insurance Company of Hartford, 
succeeding the late George H. Hurt. 





W. J. Sproul, Canon City, Colo., 
is elected president of the Colorado 
Association of Insurance Agents at 
the fourth annual meeting. 





The Conference on Acquisition and 
Field Supervision Cost for Casualty 
Insurance issues a temporary ruling, 
effective Jan. 1, 1935, reducing the 
maximum production cost for work- 
men's compensation insurance in the 
State of Wisconsin from 17.5 per 
cent to I| per cent; maximum com- 
missions for producers from 10 per 
cent to 7 per cent, and maximum 
commissions for regional agents from 
12.5 per cent to 8 per cent. 
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“There ARE a Santa Claus." 








SOUNDINGS 


|\——————By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN 


E are all of us fond of raking over the 
W acs leaves of the depression to see if 

we cannot somewhere uncover a seed 
or sprout of something useful or beautiful 
which has been nurtured by the accumula- 
tive decay and rot of the years since 1929. 

In the fire and casualty insurance business, 
for example, we like to think that we have 
dearly learned the foolishness of building 
enormous premium volume at the expense of 
recognized principles of sound selection and 
underwriting; that the rigorous routine of 
the lean years has permanently removed the 
fat from company waistlines as well as ex- 
ecutive heads; that the business of risk- 
bearing will never again be the decoy, bait 
and blind of stock speculation pools. 

It will be a wonderful thing, indeed, if the 
reforms so born of expediency are made to 
stick. 

If we know anything of the causes of the 
depression we know that some of them lie in 
the great world conflict that was touched off 
in 1914. Yet, at the present moment, starv- 
ing nations are armed to the teeth and are 
snarling at each other across borders that 
are still devastated as a result of the futile 
fighting of two decades ago. 

We know also, and this particularly applies 
to America, that it was a fantastically ex- 
panded debt structure, added to post-war 
maladjustment, which made us so ripe for a 
fall. Yet most of the schemes for recovery 
contemplate rebuilding on exactly the same 
basis. 

May the memories of insurance men be 
longer. 
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Definite but slight increases in busi- 
ness activity in most lines during Oc- 
tober, with the advances continuing 
into November, are noted by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board in a financial and 
business summary, industrial activity 
showing an increase from 7! per cent 
of the 1923-1925 average in Septem- 
ber to 73 per cent in October, ac- 
cording to the board's seasonally 
adjusted index. 





A survey by the Associated Press 
shows that the five principal emer- 
gency credit agencies of the Federal 
Government have loans outstanding to 
the public and to private enterprise 
aggregating $6,946,069,897, not in- 
cluding relief expenditures, which the 
government classes as "irrecoverable 
loans," nor money spent on strictly 
Federal projects designed to create 
employment. 





Composite average of 70 industrials 
on the New York Stock Exchange for 
the week ended Nov. 24, 1934, ac- 
cording to the New York Herald 
Tribune, closed Monday at 126.35 
and closed Saturday at 127.60. 





Composite average of 30 rails for 
the same week closed Monday at 
30.23 and closed Saturday at 30.45. 





Composite average of 100 stocks 
for the same week closed Monday at 
97.52 and closed Saturday at 98.46. 





Composite average of 30 bonds on 
the New York Stock Exchange for the 
same week closed Monday at 92.12 
and closed Saturday at 91.91. 





Corn advanced 2!/g to 2% cents 
for nearby contracts and wheat suf- 
fered losses of % to 134 cents last 
week on the Chicago Board of Trade, 
the setback in wheat due to weakness 
abroad and the strength in corn re- 
flecting growing realization of the 
crop calamity. 





Cotton futures fluctuated over the 
narrowest range for any like period 
for a number of years, 45 to 70 cents 
a bale, with a relatively small volume 
of business, and closing quotations 
were 5 to 10 points net higher on 
January, March, May and July; | 
point higher on December and 2 
points lower on October. 





Employment in auto plants of De- 
troit, Pontiac, Flint and Lansing, 
Mich., leaped upward this week with 
the start of production of 1935 
models, the index figure for the whole 
industry last week having advanced 2 
points over October and 10 points 
over a year ago. 





Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week end Nov. I7, 1934, totaled 584,- 
525 cars, which was a decrease of 
10,407 below the preceding week and 
18,183 below the same week of 1933. 





Fire losses throughout the United 
States during October totaled $18,- 
236,272, as compared with the total 
of $16,243,870 for the preceding 
month and $21,465,382 for October 
of 1933. 
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Product Public Liability Insurance 


(Continued from page 7) 


coverage for this line deserves thor- 
ough study in an effort to develop defi- 
nite rules for inclusion in the manual. 
Admittedly, the degree of liability as- 
sumed through additional interests’ 
coverage varies considerably among dif- 
ferent risks, but it should be possible 
to formulate definite rules for the ad- 
ditional premium charge for inclusion 
in the manual. 


Influence of Price Trends 

An analysis of the experience under 
Product Public Liability coverage dur- 
ing the last ten years, as given previ- 
cusly in Exhibit I, shows that this line 
produced favorable results in the early 
years after its introduction but that in 
recent years the experience has become 
very adverse. Unquestionably, there 
has been an increase in claim-minded- 
ness with regard to this line as well as 
other liability lines. In addition, al- 
though relatively few cases have actu- 
ally been decided in court, the tendency 
to liberalize the law for the benefit of 
injured consumers has probably been 
reflected in the experience to some 
extent. 

A major factor in causing the un- 
favorable trend in recent years has un- 
doubtedly been the fact that the prices 
of foods and other goods have gen- 
erally been falling during this period. 
The exposure basis for approximately 
75 per cent of the premium volume of 
this line is sales, and any downward 
trend in prices would react adversely 
on the experience. The premium in- 
come of the insurance companies would 
be reduced proportionately with little, 
if any, offsetting effect on hazards and 
claim The trend of wholesale 
prices for all commodities combined as 
taken from the monthly Labor Review 
of the United States Department of 
Labor is as follows: 


Exhibit Il 


costs. 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices 
(1926 — 100) 
Period All Commodities 
1924 98.1 
Dr) duseeutacan 103.5 
1926 100.0 
ee 95.4 
DE iee_des ca 96.7 
OY vate a aa ob wid ai 95.3 
ee weeees 86.4 
1931 73.0 
Py ck ahkiwe sweweis 64.8 
ae eee 65.9 
June 1934. ...... 74.6 


The trend of wholesale prices of farm 
goods and foods was more sharply 
downward than that of other products. 


These data indicate how severely the 
premium income of insurance com- 
panies on this coverage has been af- 
fected, and this fact probably accounts 
to a considerable extent for the very 
adverse experience trend. The low 
point was reached in February 1933, for 
which the index number was only 59.8, 
or 40 per cent below the average for 
1926, which is generally considered to 
be a normal year. The trend of prices 
is now upwards, but it will probably 
be a considerable time before the price 
level of 1926 is again reached. 


Exposure Basis 


The conclusion to be drawn from this 
brief analysis of price trends is that 
the present exposure basis of sales has 
little to commend it except that sales 
data are always readily available for 
audit purposes. It is apparent that a 
new exposure basis is needed for this 
line of insurance. It would be desir- 
able to change as soon as possible from 
a sales basis to a unit or quantity of 
product basis in the case of all classi- 
fications for which such a change is 
It seems likely that con- 
sideration has been given to similar 
proposals in the past, but that no 
change has been made because of the 
difficulty of establishing an exposure 
basis, the data for which would be nor- 
mally ascertainable for audit. The 
problem deserves detailed study, how- 
ever, since it is one which must be 
faced if a proper unfluctuating expos- 
ure basis is to be established for this 
line. It appears that such a conver- 
sion from the sales basis of exposure 
could be made in the case of most clas- 
sifications than those covering 
stores. 


practicable. 


other 


An exposure basis of sales does not 
satisfactorily meet the requirement 
that within each classification the haz- 
ard per risk should be proportionate 
to the exposure. There is no reason 
why the manufacturer of shoes whole- 
saling at $5.00 per pair should pay 
twice as much premium per pair as an- 
other manufacturer whose shoes sell at 
wholesale for $2.50 per pair. As a mat- 
ter of fact, there may very likely be 
less hazard connected with the more 
expensive pair because of better manu- 
facturing processes. Most classifica- 
tions contain wide variations in price 
range, and the more expensive goods 
are penalized as compared with low- 
priced goods although they are prob- 
ably more carefully prepared and, 
therefore, less hazardous. The sales 
basis of exposure certainly does not 
properly reflect the hazard, but a unit 


basis of exposure would eliminate much 
of this objection. Prior to 1933, the ex. 
posure basis for gasoline and allied 
products was sales including taxes. This 
was not a proper exposure basis because 
the price of gasoline fluctuates consid- 
erably and also the state taxes vary a 
great deal. The present exposure basis 
is per 1,000 gallons and this has cor- 
rected the situation. A similar change 
in exposure basis appears desirable for 
all classes now rated on a sales basis, 
where such a change is feasible from 
the audit standpoint. 


Need for Rate Revision 


There never has been a general revi- 
sion of Product Public Liability rates. 
The rates for the more important clas- 
sifications have been trued up from 
time to time as the available experi- 
ence indicated that they were particu- 
larly out of line. A fairly substantial 
volume of classification experience cov- 
ering policy years 1927-1931 has now 
been compiled by the National Bureau 
to serve as the basis for a general revi- 
sion of rates. This experience should 
offer fairly reliable indications of clas- 
sification relativity. If the insurance 
companies are to write this line of in- 
surance with a fair chance of breaking 
essential that the general 
rate level be increased substantially. 
This revision should be made concur- 
rently with the modernization of cov- 
erage and endorsements and with the 
change in exposure basis from sales, 
wherever possible. 

The only instance of the use of terri- 
torial differentials for this line of in- 
surance is in the case of the Bakeries 
where the manual rate 
for Massachusetts and New York is 
twice that for the remainder of the 
country. The classification experience 
has never been reported to the National 
Bureau completely subdivided by terri- 
tories. There is, therefore, no experi- 
ence available to indicate whether there 
is any necessity for territory differen- 
tials. The statistical plans in use in 
the insurance companies provide for the 
coding of the experience by territory, 
but this information could only be ob- 
tained by special calls if the experience 
were desired by territory. As a prac- 
tical matter, it would be difficult to in- 
troduce territory differentials in the 
case of goods other than foods which 
are manufactured largely for local 
consumption. 

A general revision of rates for this 
line of insurance should recognize not 
only the known trend of experience but 
should include a judgment projection 
factor to recognize the growing ten- 
dency to hold manufacturers and deal- 
ers liable for damages as a result of 
defective goods. If such a bill as the 


even, it is 


classification, 
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Tugwell-Copeland Act were to be en- 
acted by Congress, it would remove 
many of the difficulties of proof in cer- 
tain negligence actions since violation 
of a pure food and drug act has been 
held sufficient to show negligence and 
permit a recovery. This adverse effect 
might be offset to some extent by the 
fact that many products containing 
harmful substances which are now leg- 
ally marketed would be prohibited by 
such a statute. 


Underwriting Policy 


Before the insurance companies can 
even consider opening up on this line, 
it is absolutely necessary that the cov- 
erage be made definite and that a gen- 
eral revision of rates including practi- 
cable changes in the exposure basis be 
effected. Even then, it will be neces- 
sary to underwrite the line with cau- 
tion. It would seem to be desirable 
for each company to endeavor to de- 
velop a specialist in the writing of this 
business. This coverage is still “loaded 
with dynamite” even though an aggre- 
gate policy limit has been introduced 
in addition to the per person per acci- 
dent limit. A good example of what 
can happen is the case of a certain 
cream depilatory which was widely ad- 
vertised several years ago. The Amer- 
ican Medical Association made a vig- 
orous attack on this product, reporting 
that the active ingredient in the cream 
was thallium acetate, an exceedingly 
poisonous chemical having no known 
antidote. In spite of this protest, the 
product was passed by the New York 
City Department of Health and many 
large department stores continued to 
sell it. The manufacturing concern 
finally failed with $2,000,000 in claims 
against it, representing damages 
sought by persons who had used its 
product. Voluntary bankruptcy was 
the convenient expedient by which the 
promoters evaded settlement. An in- 
surance company must be extremely 
careful in insuring the Product Public 
Liability hazard of any such product. 

In underwriting Product Public Lia- 
bility submissions it is important to 
know how the assured will want claims 
handled in order to protect his good- 
will. Most assureds wish to avoid pub- 
licity and want payments made to set- 
tle claims quickly even though many 
such cases must be classed as of the 
nuisance variety. Other concerns will 
want cases fought, being unwilling to 
admit that foreign substances or de- 
fects could be present in their products. 
The attitude of the assured concerning 
the making of good-will settlements has 
a great deal of effect on the experience 
of the individual risk. 

A particularly effective method of 
writing many risks is to provide de- 
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ductible coverage. This is especially 
true of risks handling food products. 
If the assured must pay the first $50, 
$100 or $250 of each claim, it is found 
that he is more willing to cooperate 
with the insurance company, especially 
in the matter of securing witnesses for 
his own defense. Where the coverage 
is written on a deductible basis, the 
assured is likewise more willing to co- 
operate in the prevention of accidents. 
Less pressure is brought to bear on 
the insurance carrier to settle nuisance 
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cases for the sake of good-will. On the 
other hand, with this form of coverage 
care must be taken not to incur exces- 
sive legal expense in fighting all claims, 
justifiable or otherwise, merely because 
the assured wishes to escape paying up 
to the amount of his retention on each 
claim. If properly handled, this form 
of coverage may be the salvation of 
the insurance companies in writing 
Product Public Liability coverage on 
risks manufacturing or selling food and 
drug products. 





Casualty Premiums and Loss 


Payments By States 


The following tabulation presents 
the net amount of premiums written 
and the amount of loss payments made 
to policyholders for casualty insurance 
in each state of the United States dur- 
ing 1933, together with the amounts 
of premiums and loss payments per 


. Net Net 

Premiums Premiums 

Written Per Capita 

Name of State in 1933 Population 
Alabama $4,180,359 $1.58 
Arizona 1,346,289 3.09 
Arkansas 3,300,819 1.77 
California 67,864,060 11.95 
Colorado 5,081,529 4.91 
Connecticut .........-. 16,650,092 10.36 
PND occseceucasn 1,848,489 7.75 
District of Columbia 5,629,354 11.56 
eee 4,451,450 3.03 
Georgia 5,696,622 1.96 
Idaho .. 2,288,924 5.14 
PEE ais visas veakande 53,409,555 7.00 
Indiana 15,142,152 4.68 
Iowa ... 10,639,640 4.31 
Kansas . 5,403,749 2.87 
Kentucky oan 6,847,195 2.62 
Louisiana ‘ 7,213,927 3.43 
Maine 4,307,200 5.49 
Maryland 12,565,436 7.70 
Massachusetts 56,933,872 13.40 
Michigan .. ... 25,940,151 5.36 
Minnesota 14,851,512 6.79 
Mississippi 2,209,967 1.09 
Missouri 19,687,632 5.42 
Montana 1,514,851 2.82 
Nebraska 7,390,809 5.36 
Nevada eer 425,757 4.68 
New Hampshire =e 3,277,432 7.04 
New Jersey..... .. 41,156,540 10.18 
New Mexico... pared 938,988 2.22 
New York...... 156,852,152 12.46 
North Carolina 6,053,175 1.91 
North Dakota......... 1,108,222 1.63 
Gy acess = 22,236,733 3.50 
Cklahoma 6,913,497 2.89 
ee 4,726,285 4.96 
Pennsylvania .. : 51,686,372 5.37 
Rhode Island.. : 4,561,776 6.64 
South Carolina 2,165,801 1.25 
South Dakota. . 1,253,599 1.81 
Tennessee 8,068,464 3.08 
Texas .... 21,163,346 3.63 
Utah 1,555,501 3.06 
Vermont 2,036,859 5.66 
Virginia 7,435,419 3.07 
Washington 7,737,471 4.95 
West Virginia......... 4,531,548 2.62 
Wisconsin .. 17,248,460 5.87 
Wyoming 532,951 2.36 


capita population in each state. The 
latest available estimates of.per capita 
income in each state (for the year of 
1929) are also shown, together with 
the percentage of per capita income 
paid for casualty insurance. 


Ratio 





of Per Loss Loss 
Per Capita Payments Payment 
Capita Premiums _ to Policy- Per 
Income to Per holders Capita 
(1929) Capa Inc. in 1933 Population 
$331 5 $2,748,514 $1.04 
744 4 801,924 1.84 
$11 6 2,208,506 1.19 
1,085 1.1 30,994,696 5.46 
690 a 2,912,134 2.81 
1,008 1.0 8,304,704 5.17 
1,315 6 858,788 3.60 
1,233 9 2,821,764 5.80 
548 6 2,624,746 1.79 
343 6 3,662,031 1.26 
609 8 612,178 1.38 
987 mM 26,289,680 3.4! 
614 8 8,311,487 
485 9 5,617,967 
569 5 2,803,724 
398 7 4,144,097 1.58 
438 x 3,501,078 1.67 
645 8 2,187,911 2.74 
799 1.0 7,240,691 4.44 
975 4 30,593,536 7.2 
869 6 13,259,874 2.74 
610 1.1 9,076,445 3.54 
287 4 1,456,289 -72 
675 8 12,230,321 3.37 
698 4 951,571 1.77 
521 1.0 4,529,215 3.29 
1,006 5 187,096 2.05 
632 1.1 1,685,144 3.62 
1,002 1.0 22,155,649 5.48 
476 5 415,836 98 
1,365 9 81,149,604 6.45 
317 6 5,336,326 1.68 
422 4 620,514 91 
795 4 16,306,762 2.45 
503 6 5,463,562 2.28 
757 oe 2,730,405 2.86 
815 m 26,308,653 2.73 
881 & 1,949,824 2.84 
261 5 1,393,544 .80 
420 4 539,962 -78 
346 9 4,860,195 1.86 
531 7 12,568,192 2.16 
600 5 848,395 1.67 
633 9 916,866 2.55 
431 7 4,533,407 1.87 
841 6 3,911,341 2.50 
485 5 2,723,837 1.58 
682 9 9,651,822 3.28 
Ti7 3 216,932 96 
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Carbide & Carbon Building, 230 

North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
the American Life Convention and the 
American Service Bureau will enter 
upon a new phase of development in 
their work in behalf of the institution 
of life insurance on or about Dec. 1. 

The American Life Convention was 
started on Dec. 5, 1905, at the Great 
Northern Hotel, Chicago, in a meeting 
attended by the officials of a handful 
of companies. On Jan. 30, 1906, its 
Constitution and By-Laws were adopted 
at the formal organization meeting 
held at the Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, 
with the representatives of fifteen com- 
panies in attendance. Today the Con- 
vention has some 130 member com- 
panies from thirty-eight states, the 
District of Columbia and three Prov- 
inces of Canada. It is not only the 
oldest but, in point of membership, the 
largest association of its kind in this 
country. 

The American Life Convention was 
organized for the purpose of encourag- 
ing, upholding and maintaining the 
business of life insurance; the dissemi- 
nation of information regarding the 
science of life insurance, and the up- 
holding of correct principles and high 
standards in the conduct of the busi- 
ness of life insurance. It has never 
swerved from that path it set for itself 
and the present high standing of the 
life insurance business is largely due 
to its efforts. 


| their new general offices in the 


Nature of Activities 


It has constantly worked for the 
establishment and maintenance of con- 
fidence between the management of its 
member companies and their policyhold- 
ers, and has endeavored always to cor- 
rect any abuses which may arise in the 
methods of transacting the business of 
life insurance. The promotion of co- 
operation and exchange of beneficial 
ideas among the executive officers of its 
membership has been another of its 
activities. In fact the Convention has 
done any and everything it believed to 
be for the welfare of insurers, the in- 
sured and the public in relation to the 
life insurance business. 

The American Service Bureau was 
organized in 1920 and serves exclu- 
sively those life insurance companies 
which are members of the American 
Life Convention. In addition to the 
general offices in the Carbide & Carbon 
Building it maintains branches and 


sub offices in thirty-five cities and di- 
rect reporting stations in many other 
centers of population. 


It also has 
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upwards of 26,000 correspondents 
throughout the country. It supplies 
the membership with complete reports 
on applicants for life insurance, agents, 
medical examiners, claimants, appli- 
cants for loans, etc. In fact any type 
of confidential information a member 
company may find itself in need of it 
can now obtain immediately through 
the far flung organization of the Amer- 
ican Service Bureau. 

The American Life Convention deals, 
directly or indirectly with almost every 
problem common to life insurance com- 
panies. While the entire membership 
of the Convention convenes once a year 
in Annual Meeting, special meetings 
may be held at the call of the President. 
The Legal, Medical, Financial, Agency 
and Industrial Life sections also meet 
annually, or oftener at the call of their 
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chairmen. The meeting of the Con. 
vention proper and each of its Sections 
constitute open forums where the best 
theory and practice in the life insur- 
ance business is presented and dis. 
cussed. The reports of these meetings 
are becoming increasingly important 
contributions to the practical literature 
of life insurance. 

Throughout the year the standing 
and special committees of the Conven- 
tion investigate and report upon many 
important life insurance subjects. Much 
valuable data and statistics thus be- 
come available to the member com- 
panies. 

The Convention exists solely for the 
purpose of performing a variety of 
functions for the joint benefit of its 
membership—functions which cannot 
be performed as economically or as 
satisfactorily by an individual life in- 
surance company. For instance in the 
matter of legislation affecting life in- 
surance in any phase whatsoever— 
either directly or indirectly—it is 
always advised as to the latest de- 
velopments and by regular and spe- 
cial bulletins passes this information 
along to the membership. It has done 
much good by opposing unwise and 
inimical legislation. 


Has Shaped Public Opinion 


In fact since the organization was 
launched twenty-nine years ago the 
American Life Convention has been 
a considerable factor in shaping public 
policy toward life insurance in general. 

The Convention maintains cordial re- 
lations with the Insurance Departments 
of the various states and is frequently 
helpful to the companies in matters 
under the jurisdiction of these depart- 
ments. 

The Legislative Bulletins of the Con- 
vention are issued twice a week, or 
oftener as necessity arises. These bul- 
letins in addition to information con- 
cerning the progress of state legislation 
affecting life insurance also contain 
departmental rulings, Congressional 
legislation and Treasury Department 
rulings. 

Special bulletins on matters of im- 
portance to the members are issued on 
the average once a week. 

The Legal Bulletin of the Convention 
is now in its fourteenth year and is 
issued monthly to the member com- 
panies, and contains digests of all 
available opinions of courts of last 
resort in cases affecting life, health 
and accident insurance. It is the only 
publication which segregates such cases 
for convenient use, and in many in- 
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stances its reports are published long 
before the decisions officially appear in 
the various state reports. Each issue 
contains a comprehensive index of 
cases and the subjects covered, while 
semi-annually a special six months 
index is sent out. 

In connection with the Legal De- 
partment of the Convention the other 
services supplied to the member com- 
panies include a card index digest of 
insurance laws, reiating to all statutory 
matters of interest to life insurance 
companies; attorneys’ cards, including 
the names of some 2000 lawyers scat- 
tered throughout the country who have 
satisfactorily handled _ litigations, 
claims, ete., for life insurance com- 
panies, while members are at all times 
at liberty to communicate the office of 
the General Counsel of the Convention 
on subjects pertaining to life insurance, 
such as taxes, litigation, company prac- 
tice, etc. 

The Convention also maintains an 
Agency Bureau for exchange of con- 
fidential information relative to men in 
the field. 


for the purpose of exchanging con- 
fidential information concerning the 
experience of the investment depart- 
ments of member companies with mort- 
gage loan agencies, appraisers, attor- 
neys, inspectors, local farm managers, 
tax assessment representatives and 
available fire insurance agencies in 
different parts of the country. 


First Officers of the A.L.C. 


Joseph B. Reynolds, president of the 
Kansas City Life Insurance Company 
of Kansas City, Mo., was the first 
president of the American Life Conven- 
tion, being elected to that office at the 
outset of the organization. Thomas W. 
Blackburn was the first manager and 
general counsel of the Convention. To- 
gether they laid the ground work for 
this organization that has done so much 
for the protection of the men and 
women of this country through the 
medium of life insurance. Mr. Rey- 
nolds is the only man who has ever 
been twice honored with the presidency 
of the Convention. 

The American Life Convention at its 
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times through resolutions it has taken 
a firm stand on the question of pre- 
liminary term costs, in opposition to 
standard policies, favoring uniform 
taxing, condemning stock jobbing 
schemes, favoring departmental ex- 
aminations by actuaries devoting their 
entire time to the work of insurance 
supervising officials, favoring coopera- 
tion for uniformity of legislation and 
departmental supervision, in opposition 
to proselyting and circularizing and 
unethical methods of securing stock 
control of life insurance companies. 
It has also endorsed the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters and 
the Sales Research Bureau and main- 
tains cordial relations with other life 
insurance organizations such as the 
Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents, the Canadian Life Officers 
Association and the National Fraternal 
Congress, etc. 

The present officers of the Conven- 
tion are: president, Herbert K. Linds- 
ley, president, Farmers and Bankers 
Life Insurance Company, Wichita, 
Kans.; manager, treasurer and general 





























Likewise the Investment Information birth took a stand favoring state super- counsel, Charles Burton Robbins; as- 

Bureau of the Convention is operated vision of life insurance. At various (Concluded on page 19) 
Percentage Paid 
for L 
Insuranc e Per 
Life Insurance Per Premiums Per 1929 Per in 1933 Insurance Capita Per 
: Written Capita Received Capita Capita of 1929 in force Insurance Capita 

Name of State in 1933 Written in 1933 P aid Income Income Dec, 31, 1933 in force Rank 
Alabama $173,518,359 $65.57 $21,385,635 $8.08 $331 2.4 $769, 100, 597 $290. 64 46 
Arizona 13,773,533 31.62 4,162,941 9.56 744 1.3 139,947,9 321.30 45 
Arkansas £5 Sidrabentiea 87,912,818 47.41 12,503,915 6.74 311 2.2 460,387,002 248.26 47 
California 648,962,178 114.31 154,545,999 27.22 1,085 2.5 4,698,667,168 827.63 13 
Colorado walk 93,819,021 90.58 22,953,320 22.16 690 3.2 739,869,307 714.30 17 
Connecticut aa 267,695,957 166.59 62,931,780 39.16 1,008 3.9 1, ty ety 956 1,170.08 4 
Delaware : 43,130,882 180.93 10,202,736 42.80 1,315 3.3 351,954,317 1,476.44 3 
Dist. of Columbia. . 115,267,902 236.75 23,533,617 48.34 1,233 3.9 765,379,369 1,572.04 1 
Florida 2 145,469,510 99.08 20,086,815 13.68 548 2.5 618,788,972 421.46 36 
Georgia . 261,000,726 89.74 33,699,181 11.59 343 3.4 1,150,961,117 395.72 40 
Idaho .. , 20,423,873 45.89 5,26 11.82 609 1.9 178,097,934 400.19 38 
Illinois : 1,105,779,206 144.91 31.88 987 3.2 7,798,914,427 1,022.05 8 
Indiana ; : 367,535,108 113.49 26.01 614 4.2 2,358,831,350 728.37 15 
Iowa 169,069,258 68.42 18.33 485 3.8 1,620,066,735 655.65 24 
Kansas . ...+. 152,626,982 81.14 18.84 569 3.3 1,009,264,875 536.56 27 
Kentucky 189,514,174 72.48 12.74 398 3.2 1,134,654,421 433.97 35 
Louisiana 137,473,163 65.41 12.21 438 2.8 833,413,464 396.56 39 
Maine hia acai 74,353,824 93.24 24.83 645 3.8 550,945,396 690.91 21 
Maryland ...... ‘ 316,209,259 193.81 53, "045, 676 32.51 799 4.1 1,626,437,188 996.88 9 
Massachusetts ; 674,874,741 158.81 154,675, 731 36.40 975 3.8 4,516,881,609 1,062.89 6 
Michigan 548,492, 86: 133.92 101,572,733 20.98 869 2.4 3,463,422,128 715.24 16 
Minnesota 80.18 57,138,376 22.29 610 3.7 1,765,963,413 688.77 22 
Mississippi 38.91 11,959,838 5.95 287 2.1 424,471,159 211.20 49 
Missouri 140.82 96,689,409 26.64 675 3.9 3,032,338,703 835.50 12 
Montana 56.42 7,583,852 14.11 698 2.0 261,762,049 486.90 29 
Nebraska 99.92 27,193,489 19.73 521 3.8 945,260,054 685.98 23 
Nevada , aaa 47.78 1,239,337 13.61 1,000 1.4 ,903,677 482.15 30 
New Hampshire 130.05 12,166,546 26.15 652 4.0 364,607,23 783.61 14 
New Jersey me 682. 649. 805 ) 168.92 142,334,825 35.22 1,002 3.5 4,473,882,523 1,107.03 5 
New Mexico 17,305,083 40.88 2,950,508 6.97 476 1.5 ,073,875 236.40 48 
New York ; 2,296,684,801 182.45 629,513,347 50.01 1,365 3.7 18,586,203,367 1,476.49 2 
North Carolina 247,010,494 77.91 33,986,554 10.72 317 3.4 1,102,550,721 347.78 42 
North Dakota . 25,564,669 37.55 6,199,665 9.11 422 2.2 228,893,019 336.19 44 
Ohio ... ’ 3 P 912,708,317 137.32 201,461,104 30.31 795 3.8 6,126,254,177 921.70 11 
Oklahoma peewee 158,546,731 66.17 28,911,366 12.07 503 2.4 960,049,914 400.68 37 
a 71,608,180 75.08 19,431,585 20.37 757 2.7 612,995,429 642.70 25 
Pennsylvania 1,267,099,722 131.56 296,646,646 30.80 815 3.8 9,360,576,556 971.89 10 
Rhode Island 108,216,004 157.41 25,330,718 36.84 881 4.2 717,849,647 1,044.15 7 
South Carolina 187,184,863 107.65 16,963,169 9.76 261 3.7 593,065,415 341.08 43 
South Dakota 26,893,035 38.82 6,485,480 9.36 420 22 245,826,129 354.80 41 
Tennessee .. 288,633,517 110.31 32,772,329 12.52 346 3.6 1,148,846,886 439.07 33 
Texas ...... 559,994,569 96.14 83,281,173 14.30 531 ej 2,641,132,652 453.44 32 
Utah .. 39,680,250 78.13 8,451,142 16.64 600 2.9 293,052,994 577.05 26 
Vermont 30,876,595 85.86 9,045,929 25.15 633 4.0 255,558,504 710.65 18 
Virginia 254,516,761 105.09 38,424,894 15.87 431 3.8 1,233,622,395 909.37 28 
Washington 138,574,672 88.64 34,369,993 21.98 841 2.6 1,092,595,650 698.86 20 
West Virginia 133,482,031 77.19 22,738,405 13.15 485 2.8 785,299,760 454.14 31 
Wisconsin 220,873,117 75.15 64,030,043 21.79 682 3.2 2,084,650,471 709.30 19 
Wyoming .. 12,514,346 55.48 2,841,757 12.60 777 1.6 99,015,809 438.97 34 

Totals . 14,415,275,181 117.41 3,087,703,496 25.15 750 3.4 96,246,492,440 783.93 

. . r > 
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Palmer Approves Sale 


of the Abraham Lincoln 


Illinois Bankers Life, Monmouth, 
Purchases Company Outright; 
Supt. Palmer Issues Statement 


The ambitious but short-lived 
motion scheme by which it is charged 
several individuals attempted to gain 
control of the Abraham Lincoln Life 
Insurance Company, of Springfield, II1., 
was brought to near conclusion on Mon- 
day of this week when Superintendent 
of Insurance Ernest J. Palmer approved 
sale of control of the company to the 
Illinois Bankers Life Insurance Co. of 
Monmouth, Ill. The transaction gives 
the purchasing company nearly $200,- 
000,000 of insurance in force and places 
it in the position of third largest life 
insurance company in the state of II- 
linois. 

In a telegram to The Spectator on 
Monday evening, Mr. Palmer reviewed 
the case, which attracted much news- 
paper notoriety by reason of the fact 
that a number of individuals of ques- 
tionable reputation were involved, and 
emphasized the fact that the policy- 
holders’ interests have in no way been 
impaired and that none would suffer 
through the transactions instituted with 
the sale of the company on Sept. 29 to 
Gustav Lindquist by former President 
H. B. Hill and associates. 

Mr. Lindquist, who disappeared from 
the scene of investigation last week, had 
not been located at the time of Mr. 
Palmer’s report while the authorities 
had issued five warrants against those 
charged with the embezzlement of bank 
funds. 

Mr. Palmer’s telegram outlining the 
situation and the department’s action in 
the matter follows in full: 

“Responding to your inquiry regard- 
ing Abraham Lincoln Life, Gustav 
Lindquist entered into a contract to 
purchase control of the company from 
former President H. B. Hill and other 
directors on Sept. 29, without the knowl- 
edge of this department. 

“We learned of the transaction Oct. 
16 and immediately disapproved the 
contract, placed department examiners 
in the company office, stopped all sal- 
aries of officers and directors and for- 
mer officers and directors and entered 
an order that no securities should be 


pro- 











LIFE 


bought, sold or exchanged or checks 
drawn without our approval. Lind- 
quist represented responsible St. Paul 
business men, who were his backers, and 
did not mention his two associates who 


are now in custody of the police. Lind- 
quist has disappeared and is being 


sought by the authorities. 

“None of the assets of the company 
or its cash are missing. Some new of- 
ficers and directors have been elected 
and the company is in their control, un- 
der close supervision of the department. 

“Preliminary contract of reinsurance 
of the entire business has been entered 
into with the Illinois Bankers Life As- 
surance Company, of Monmouth, IIL., 
and I have every reason to believe that 
within a short time the final and com- 
plete contract will be signed and the 
entire business reinsured, giving abso- 
lute protection to the policyholders of 
the Abraham Lincoln Life. Of course, 
before final consummation of the con- 
tract it must have the full approval of 
this department, but I feel confident the 
deal will go through without loss to the 
policyholders and without necessity for 
receivership or court action, since it is 
a straight outright purchase of the en- 
tire business, without the imposition of 
liens or any other restriction on the 
policyholders’ present values or rights.” 


Annual Meeting of the 
Indiana State Association 


At the meeting of the Indiana State 
Association of Life Underwriters at 
the Columbia Club, Indianapolis, the 
officers who have been serving for the 
ad interim period pending national 
action at the Milwaukee Convention, 
were reelected for the current year 
from July 1. They are: Homer L. Rog- 
ers, manager of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society in Indianapolis, presi- 
dent; Herbert A. Luckey, general agent 
of the Life Insurance Company, of Vir- 
ginia, at Indianapolis, vice-president; 
Francis P. Huston, vice-president of 
the Insurance Research and Review 
Service, secretary; and Lewis G. Fer- 
guson, manager of the Phoenix Mutual 
at Indianapolis, treasurer. 

The meeting was the best attended 
of any meeting in the history of the 
Indiana State Association. All of the 
ten local Life Underwriters Associa- 
tions in Indiana were represented. 


* COMMENT 
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Life Presidents Will 
Hear Noted Speakers 
Dr. John Stewart Bryan of William 


and Mary and Gov. Ehringhaus 
of North Carolina on Program 





Life company executives and leaders 
in a number of other important fields 
will join in surveying the service of 
their respective spheres to America at 
the Twenty-eighth Annual Convention 
of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents. According to the prelimi- 
nary program announcement, educa- 
tion, science, journalism and govern- 
ment, as well as life insurance, will be 
represented by prominent speakers 
who will address the meeting at the 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York on 
Thursday and Friday, Dec. 13 and 14. 
The discussions will center on the re- 
lationship of these activities to funda- 
mental human economic problems. 

The leaders from outside the insur- 
ance business who will speak at the 
convention include: Dr. John Stew- 
art Bryan, president of the College of 
William and Mary, Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia, and publisher of the Richmond 
News Leader; Gevernor J. C. B. Ehring- 
haus of North Carolina, and Dr. Karl 
T. Compton, eminent scientist and presi- 
dent of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

Contributing a Canadian viewpoint, 
Colonel The Hon. James L. Ralston, 
P.C., K.C., Member of Parliament and 
former Minister of National Defense 
for Canada, will represent the Domin- 
ion on the program. 

Developing the central theme, “Serv- 
ing America Through Life Insurance,” 
company executives of broad experi- 


ence in the business will speak on 
important aspects of life insurance 
service. In the opening address, Presi- 


dent Thomas I. Parkinson, of the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, New York, will discuss 
the convention theme. He will be chair- 
man of the meeting. Entering the 
life insurance field in 1920 as second 
vice-president of the Equitable, he has 
been its president since 1927. Last 
May he was elected president of the 
New York State Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Speaking on “Investing For Security 
—A Life Insurance Service,” President 
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oO. J. Arnold of the Northwestern Na- 
tional Life Insurance Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., will discuss trends in the life 
insurance investment field. Becoming 
president of the Northwestern National 
in 1925, after more than a quarter- 
century in the business, he has had 
wide experience with its financial prob- 
lems which will lend particular signifi- 
cance to his address. 

Although life insurance has evi- 
denced marked stability during the 
depression, it is not immune to economic 
influences. How it has been affected 
by the major business disturbances 
that have occurred since its inception 
in America will be the subject of an 
address by John S. Thompson, vice- 
president and mathematician, the Mu- 
tual Benefit Life Insurance Co., 
Newark, N. J. Connected with life 
insurance for almost 30 years, he is a 
past president of the Actuarial Society 
of America and a member of impor- 
tant actuarial organizations both here 
and abroad. His topic will be “Life 
Insurance in Economic Crises.” 

Presenting the results of a survey 
of current mortality trends based upon 
life insurance records, Dr. Robert A. 
Fraser, chief medical director of the 
New York Life Insurance Company, 
will speak on “Life Insurance in the 
Service of America’s Health.” Experi- 
ence gained in a series of important 
positions on the medical staff of his 
company contributes to the perspectives 
which he will bring to bear on this 
subject. He has been connected with 
the New York Life since 1913. 

The full significance of statistics re- 
lating to life insurance benefits is often 
overshadowed by their numerical size. 
President Herman A. Behrens of the 
Continental Assurance Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill., will look beyond these figures 
to the human results achieved, in an 
address entitled “The Humanity of 
Life Insurance.” Serving the business 
throughout his entire career, he has 
had broad opportunities to observe the 
human side of its operations. He has 
been president of the Continental As- 
surance Company since 1928. In re- 
cent years he has participated in emer- 
gency relief activities in Chicago and 
its vicinity. 

Another feature of the meeting will 
be an address by E. B. Stevenson, Jr., 
vice-president of the National Life and 
Accident Insurance Company, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. He will speak on “Ameri- 
can Ideals in Agency Service.” Experi- 
ence in the field, as well as in the home 
office, contributes to his broad outlook 
on agency affairs. 
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Retirement Incomes 
Future’s Big Problem 


Public Will Contes to Look to 
Life Insurance Provisions for 
Old Age, Declares Dr. Bailey 


With interest rates low and likely 
to remain so for some time, more per- 
sons will turn te those methods pro- 
vided by life insurance for means of 
providing retirement incomes, members 
of the Cleveland Life Underwriters’ 
Association were told Friday noon, last 
week, at a luncheon in Guild Hall by 
Professor William B. Bailey, economist 
of the Travelers Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Citing a survey which showed many 
persons had expressed a need for more 
life insurance protection, for them- 
selves as well as their families, Pro- 
fessor Bailey told members of the As- 
sociation the investigation indicated 
that many were now looking upon life 
insurance from a standpoint of income. 
“The reason many set $25,000 of life 
insurance as an objective,” he asserted, 
“is that such an amount plus insurance 
now carried would be about the least 
that would produce a satisfactory in- 
vestment income for members of the 
family in case of the death of the 
breadwinner.” 

Smaller amounts of life insurance 
would not produce a satisfactory in- 
come on a straight investment basis, 
according to the speaker, who added, 
however, that protection in the amounts 
of $5,000 or $10,000 would tend to sup- 
plement the income that a widow might 
be able to earn through her own efforts. 
With relatively a large sum of money 
required to produce a living income on 
a straight investment basis, Professor 
Bailey expressed the opinion that many 
persons feel that it is not worth while 
to buy any life insurance until enough 
can be acquired to produce an income 
large enough to support the members 
of their families. 

Professor Bailey said that the month- 
ly income plan would enable policy- 
holders to provide worth while amounts 
of income for varying periods of years. 
As an example of this, it was said that 
$5,000 of life insurance under the 
monthly income plan would produce an 
income of $100 a month for more than 
four years, whereas the same amount 
of protection invested at 4 per cent 
would yield an income of only $200 a 
vear. 


Pan-American Managers 
Hold Splendid Meeting 


With approximately 65 members of 
the company’s field managerial staff in 
attendance, the Pan-American Life con- 
cluded last week what officials of the 
company feel to be one of the most 
successful meetings of general agents 
and managers held in years. The con- 
ference, called by Crawford H. Ellis, 
president of the company, lasted for 
two days and was devoted entirely to 
current business matters and to plans 
for 1935. Discussions were held in 
round-table form, with officials of the 
company leading discussions in the 
several sessions. 

The financial section of the confer- 
ence was the opening feature of the 
Thursday, Nov. 22, sessions, with Mr. 
Ellis presiding and Dr. Edward G. 
Simmons, vice-president and general 
manager, delivering the opening ad- 
dress covering the present financial con- 
dition of the Pan-American. 

The entire second day of the confer- 
ence was devoted to the agency section, 
Doctor Simmons opening the meeting 
and presenting John X. Wegmann, 
president of the New Orleans Associ- 
ation of Commerce and a director of 
the Pan-American, who _ discussed 
agency affairs from a standpoint of 
the directors of the company. 


Continental Pays 
Large Death Claim 


The largest death claim to be paid 
by the Continental Life in Northern 
California, under direction of the Mis- 
souri commissioner’s office, was paid 
the middle of this month. Death occur- 
ring on Nov. 5 under policies amount- 
ing to $69,000, proofs of death were 
sent the Missouri Insurance commis- 
sioner Nov. 6 by the C. J. Klitgaard 
Agency in San Francisco. Checks for 
the entire amount of the claim were 
returned to the Klitgaard office Nov. 12. 





Commissioner Emphasizes Warning 
Against Unauthorized Companies 


Failure of a Troy, Ala., woman to 
collect but $10 of a $500 policy on her 
husband, led Charles C. Greer, state 
superintendent of insurance, Saturday 
to renew his warning to the public 
against doing business with companies 
not qualified in Alabama. He informed 
the woman he could do nothing about 
the case since the company was not 
registered in the state and had no re- 
serve fund on deposit. 
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Stevenson Reviews 
Depression Trends 


In an article in the Philadelphia 
Record on Monday of this week, John 
A. Stevenson reviewed the trend of the 
past four years of business depression 
as reflected in life insurance sales. He 
pointed out that income producing lines 
have enjoyed a marked increase. Mr. 
Stevenson, head of the home office gen- 
eral agency of the Penn Mutual Life in 
Philadelphia, explained that the invest- 
ment hazards of the past few years 
have made it natural that the public 
would look for guaranteed income, and 
ithe most certain source of this known 
today is in a life insurance contract. 

He made clear that the original pur- 
pose, and the primary purpose today, of 
life insurance was protection for de- 
pendents, but that more and more peo- 
ple are looking to this field of invest- 
ment for self-protection in old age. 





Our Most Flexible 
Form of Investment 


“Life insurance is probably the most 
flexible form of investment that has 
ever been developed,” Mr. Stevenson 
averred. “No matter what the financial 
needs of an individual may be, there is 
a contract to cover them. Originally 
life insurance was intended to pay so- 
called ‘death benefits’ for the support 
of a man’s family after he had died. 
That is still its primary function. But 
more and more life insurance is dem- 
onstrating its importance as a means 
of providing a guaranteed income for 
the- insured person himself. 

“After all, life insurance is really 


money which is bought for future de- 
livery. It used to be that we thought 
of it as money that would be delivered 
to the widow when her husband died. 
Now people who have experienced the 
fallibility of other forms of investment 
are utilizing insurance to assure them- 
selves incomes in later years as well 
as protection for their dependents.” 





Acacia Mutual Life 
Creates New Positions 


Appointments to two positions, newly 
created as a result of the continued 
growth of the Acacia Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, have just been an- 
nounced by William Montgomery, presi- 
dent of the company. The new posts 
are those of general comptroller and 
chief agency accountant. The position 
of general comptroller will be filled by 
Ralph E. Heitmuller, associated for 
many years with leading firms of public 
accountants. That of chief agency ac- 
countant is to be occupied by Otto 
Hammerlund, long a member of the 
Acacia organization. 





Candidates Do Well 


in Management Exams. 

A splendid record was made by mem- 
bers of the home office staff of the 
Canada Life who tried the latest exami- 
nations of the Life Office Management 
Association Institute. There were 21 
Canada Life candidates in all who tried, 
a total of 66 papers, of which 60 
papers were passed. The entire series 
of examinations for course 2 were com- 
pleted by four members of the com- 
pany. 


























Its The Average That Counts 


Comparison of Results of Calls On Same 
Number of Prospects By Two Salesmen 
Sales E Santee 


Pittsburgh Salesman -102 Prospects 





- ¢ 


“If either of these 
salesmen had been 
new men, either 
might have been dis- 
couraged to the point 
of quitting at times. 
The Portland man 
might have decided 
he was a misfit as a 
salesman before he 
sold his first pros- 
pect. The same con- 
viction might have 
gripped the man in 
Pittsburgh before he 
sold his second pros- 






pect. But because 
these were experi- 
enced men they 


knew that it is not 
the sequence of suc- 
cesses but the aver- 
age that counts. 


¢ 2? 














Management Association 


Publishes Compendium 


The Life Office Management Associ- 
ation has announced the publication 
of a two-volume Compendium of “Read- 
ings in Life Insurance,” issued by the 
association, which has just come off 
the press. This compendium consists 
of a collection of outstanding papers 
presented before the following life in- 
surance associations during the past 
10 years: 

Actuarial Society of America, Ameri- 
can Institute of Actuaries, American 
Life Convention, Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents, Life Office Man- 
agement Association. 

These volumes have been published 
primarily as a source of collateral 
reading for students preparing for 
L.O.M.A. Institute examinations; how- 
ever, they will undoubtedly prove to be 
valuable reference books for officers of 
insurance companies and others inter- 
ested in life insurance. 

Volume I contains 235 pages and 
Volume II over 800 pages, supple- 
mented with numerous charts and cuts. 
The price of Volume I is $3.50 and 
Volume II $4.75, postage prepaid. A 
special discount is given Institute stu- 
dents and member companies. 


Record-Breaking Testimonial 


to Supervisor Jas. T. Quinn 


When Joseph L. Durkin, secretary 
of the Home Life Insurance Company 
of America, Philadelphia, recently 
called upon the field forces of division 
No. 1 of that company to mix sentiment 
with business and conduct a testimonial 
effort in honor of the 25th service an- 
niversary of Supervisor James T. 
Quinn, the debit men of Divison No. 1 
demonstrated not only their sales abil- 
ity but their high regard for Mr. Quinn 
by establishing a new highwater mark 
of industrial production in his honor. 

The testimonial effort began on Oct. 
22 and was successfully concluded on 
Nov. 6, when a record-breaking total 
of 8861 industrial applications for 
$1,220.02 was established. The aver- 
age number of applications per agent 
was 61, the average weekly premium 
per agent $8.55, and the average pre- 
mium per application amounted to 14 
cents. These excellent results, which 
are a splendid tribute from the field- 
men to Supervisor Quinn, excel any 
previous performances by the Home 
Life debitmen, and it is doubtful if 
these remarkable results have ever been 
previously accomplished. 
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Folly of Lapsing Policy 
Forcefully Illustrated 


The Manitoba Branch of the Canada 
Life Assurance Company has reported 
to the company’s head office the case of 
the accidental death of a former policy- 
holder, who was killed in the crash of 
a motor car. The deceased owned a 
Canada Life policy in 1932, but allowed 
it to lapse. Last year he was inter- 
viewed on three different occasions by 
the branch secretary, who endeavored 
to reinstate the policy, without avail. 

Another case was that of a young 
married man in Edmonton, Alberta, 
who also was killed in a motor accident. 
In August this year he was married. 
He met death five days later. His 
mother called at the Canada Life of- 
fice with the policy found among the 
deceased’s effects, inquiring about the 
insurance, only to receive the sad news 
that it had been allowed to lapse. 


W. A. P. Wood Has 
35 Years’ Service 

In November this year W. A. P. 
Wood, assistant general manager and 
actuary of the Canada Life Assur- 
ance Company, completed his thirty- 
fifth anniversary with that company. 
In 1899 Mr. Wood gave up teaching 
mathematics to take a position in the 
actuarial department of the Canada 
Life. Some five years later he was ap- 
pointed assistant actuary. He became 
actuary in 1912 and assistant general 
manager and actuary in 1930. 





Retirements Announced 


The Life Insurance Company of Vir- 
ginia announces the retirement from 
active service as of November 30, 1934, 
of Frank E. Hall, vice-president; R. B. 
Pegram, assistant secretary; Frank 
Orgain, assistant secretary; Miss Geor- 
gia Lay, card department, and Misses 
Elizabeth Loram and Connie Yancey, 
policy department. 





Monthly Income Promotion 


Monthly income life insurance and 
a 1935 pocket diary are teamed up in 
a sales promotion plan now being used 
by the Bankers Life of Iowa for its 
salesmen. Results to date show 5,000 
inquiries for the diary and for a pres- 
entation of the income plan. The 
total number of diaries to be distrib- 
uted before the end of the year is 15,- 
000, and each will be on inquiry from 
the prospect. 


The Spectator, November 29, 1934 


Business Men Again 
Buying Large Lines 

A significant buying trend has been 
disclosed by the latest analysis of large 
buyers of life insurance made by The 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Men in business for themselves 
are again buying large policies where 
in the two years past, large buyers 
were found almost exclusively among 
salaried men, according to the analysis. 

For salesmen, these facts are en- 
couraging and indicate that business is 
again making profits. During 1932 
and 1933, The Lincoln National Life 
analysis of large policy buyers was not 
only much smaller than at present, but 
the buyers came from an entirely dif- 
ferent class of occupations—salaried 
men. Today men owning their own 
businesses make up the greater part 
of the list. 

Owners and managers of oil and gas 
fields led in the latest analysis. Opera- 
tors of iron and steel plants held sec- 
ond place, and physicians and surgeons 
third. Others high in the list were: 
automobile dealers, farmers, retail 
dealers, wholesale dealers, brokers, 
commercial travelers, and candy manu- 
facturers. 





Second in Nation 

As of the first of November, R. M. 
Buck, general agent in Los Angeles for 
the Indianapolis Life, moved into sec- 
ond place among the entire company’s 
personal producers for paid business 
totals for the year. 

The agency itself ranks third and the 
total production figures for the year 
show that the agency has made 161 per 
cent increase on new written business 
and 198 per cent increase on new paid 
business. 

As the closing weeks of the year 
come on, the records show that Mr. 
Buck has three men in his agency who 
have remained constantly on the com- 
pany’s “App-A-Week” Club for the en- 
tire year. 


Host to B. C. Fores 


Arthur F. Hall, President of The 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, was host to more than two hun- 
dred leading business men of Fort 
Wayne at a special dinner given in 
honor of B. C. Forbes, nationally known 
economist, speaker, newspaper colum- 
nist, and editor of Forbes Magazine. 
Mr. Forbes’ address, “What Lies 
Ahead,” touched on the present and 
future economic conditions of the 
country. 





AS | LIVE 


By Frank ELLINGTON 


REQUENTLY, new agents will go 

out into the field and make good 
from the start. Perhaps they have 
natural sales ability, or, it may be that 
they have wealthy uncles and dozens 
of close cousins that will give them a 
break. At any rate, they get by very 
handsomely for two or three years and, 
at the moment they should become 
noted as veteran stars they go into a 
production tailspin and too few come 
out of it. Which accounts for the cur- 
rent problem which is described in gen- 
eral agency circles as “What to do with 
the veteran agent?” 


* * * 


OME, in fact many, of the wide- 

awake directors of general agencies 
have solved it by doing nothing about 
him. In chronic cases of non-produc- 
tion it has’ been found necessary often 
to fire and hire; in others of the same 
nature a revitalizing process is work- 
able. For all in the business of selling, 
however, I would recommend the advice 
of an expert organization when faced 
with this problem. On the opposite page 
a chart of production is shown. It il- 
lustrates a comparison of results 
achieved by two salesmen of compara- 
tive ability and experience calling on an 
equal number of people. The chart was 
prepared by George W. Wilson, vice- 
president of the International Corre- 
spondence Schools. Mr. Wilson uses the 
results pictured in this analysis.to pep 
up the younger group but I believe it 
applies more forcibly to the third and 
fourth year man in life insurance. 


* * * 


AKING the alliterative cities of 

Pittsburgh and Portland, Mr. Wilson 
demonstrates that it truly is “the aver- 
age that counts.” Each man made 102 
calls and sold 24 and 25 of prospects 
respectively. The gaps between sales 
were widely divergent but the results at 
the end of the experiment were not far 
apart. The salesman in Portland made 
seven calls before he secured a sale. 
Two failures followed, then a sale, then 
two more failures, then two sales in 
succession, then eight failures. Be- 
tween a sale on the twenty-eighth call 
and one on the forty-second there were 
18 failures. Between the fifty-sixth 
call and the sixty-fourth—seven inter- 
views—there were five sales. 
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Dividend Schedules 


for 1935 
CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 


The new dividend scale of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life averages slightly 
more than 10 per cent above the scale 
effective during 1934. The increase in 
the new scale is most apparent for the 
later policy years and for contracts 
which have a relatively large reserve 
value. This action has been taken in 
order that the effects of previous re- 
ductions may be counteracted, and that 
the dividends for the longer durations 
may be brought into their proper rela- 
tion to earlier dividends. The follow- 
ing table shows the percentage increase 
of the 1935 scale over the 1934 scale 
for representative policies: 

ORDINARY LIFE 

End of 1 Yr. 20 Yr. 
Age $ ¢ $ % 
ee 0.64 13 
0.26 0.89 14 
0.28 1.12 14 
1.22 12 


wo) 0 +) > 


20-PAYMENT LIFE 
End of 1 Yr. 20 Yr. 


Age $ , ~ a7, 
peer re 0.25 8 1.19 16 


ae 0.26 8 
0.23 6 
Pere 0.01 0 


1.41 17 
1.58 16 
1.54 14 


20-YEAR ENDOWMENT 
End of 1 Yr. 20 Yr. 


Age $ N $ N 
ors | 2 1.95 15 


eee 2 1.95 15 
Cosncs +e Oe 2 1.95 15 
GOcicevees 0.11 2 1.95 14 


Illustrations of the new scale follow: 











Est Ordinary Life per $1,000 
=f Age at Issue 
a ss 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
Prem, 20.14 22.85 26.35 30.94 37.08 45.45 56.93 72.83 
1 3.27 3.46 3.70 4.03 4.36 4.81 5.42 6.36 
2 3.36 3.58 3.84 4.20 4.58 5.08 5.73 6.74 
3 3.46 3.69 3.99 4.38 4.80 : 6.05 7.11 
4 3.56 3.81 4.14 4.56 5.02 2 6.38 7.49 
5 3.66 3.95 4.30 4.74 5.25 5.90 6.69 7.86 
6 3.77 4.08 4.46 4.94 5.48 6.17 7.02 8.23 
7 3.88 4.21 4.61 5.14 5.72 6.45 7.33 8.59 
8 3.99 4.34 4.78 5.34 5.96 6.73 7.66 8.95 
9 4.11 4.48 4.95 5.54 6.20 7.01 7.98 9.30 
10 4.23 4.63 5.12 5.75 6.45 7.29 8.29 9.65 
15 4.88 5.42 6.06 6.85 7.70 8.69 9.83 11.29 
20 5.63 6.30 7.09 8.00 8.97 10.04 11.22 12.77 
st 5 Twenty Payment Life per $1,000 
sa — Age at Issue — 
GB2s 2 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
Prem. 29.98 32.62 35.82 39.77 44.82 51.54 60.79 
1 3.42 3.52 3.64 3.79 3.90 4.03 4.23 
2 3.62 3.74 3.88 4.07 4.20 4.37 4.61 
3 3.83 3.96 4.13 4.35 4.51 4.72 4.98 
4 4.03 4.20 4.39 4.64 4.83 5.07 5.37 
5 4.25 4.43 4.65 4. 92 5.16 5.43 5.77 
6 4.48 4.68 4.92 5.3 9 5.80 6.16 
7 4.70 4.93 5.21 5 6.17 6.56 
8 4.94 5.20 5.50 5. 6.55 6.96 
9 5.19 5.47 5.81 6. 6.94 7.37 
10 5.45 5.75 6.12 6. 7.33 7.79 
15 6.87 7.32 7.84 8. 9.46 9.98 
20 8.57 9.19 9.87 10.61 11. "99 11.95 12.61 


Sok Twenty Year Endowment per $1,000 
sce 
sa Age at Issue— - — 
fa) es 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
Prem. 49.21 49.64 50.36 51.62 53.88 57.89 64.71 
1 4.54 4.57 4.61 4.70 4.83 5.08 5.50 
2 4.91 4.94 4.99 5.07 5.21 5.48 5.93 
3 5.31 5.33 5.38 5.47 5.62 5.88 6.34 
4 5.71 5.74 5.79 5.88 6.03 6.30 6.77 
5 6.13 6.16 6.21 6:30 6.46 6.73 7. 
6 6.57 6.59 6.65 6.74 6.89 7.17 7. 
7 7.03 7.05 7.10 7.19 7.35 7.63 8. 
8 7.49 7.51 7.57 7.66 7.82 8.09 8.5 
9 7.98 8.00 8.05 8.14 8.30 8.57 9. 
10 8.48 8.50 8.55 8.65 8.79 9.06 9 
15 11.31 11.32 11.36 11.43 11. 55 11.75 12 
20 14.72 14.74 14.78 14.85 14.96 15.17 15 





PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE 


As recorded in the last issue of THE 
SPECTATOR, the Provident Mutual Life 
Insurance Company will continue in 
1935 the scale of dividends effective in 
1934 on all forms of insurance. The 
rate of interest to be paid next year 
on funds left with the Provident is 4.25 
per cent instead of 4.5 per cent paid 
during the calendar year 1934. The 
following table will illustrate the scale 

be continued: 








gst Ordinary Life per $1,000 
=o Age at Issue 
aes 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
Prem. 17.36 19.77 22.89 27.02 32.61 40.23 50.75 65.35 
1 2.63 2.82 2.92 2.8 2. 2.59 2.86 3.59 
2 2.74 2.94 3.05 2.89 2. 2.85 3.21 4.01 
3 2.84 3.05 3.11 2.8 2.{ 3.11 3.56 4.44 
4 2.95 3.15 3.22 3. 3. 3.40 3.91 4.86 
5 3.07 3.26 3.31 3.2% 3.65 4.32 5.27 
6 3.18 3.37 3.37 3.3: 3.92 4.72 5.68 
7 3.30 3.49 3.44 3. 3.72 4.22 5.09 6.08 
8 3.40 3.55 3.55 3.6 3. 4.53 5.46 6.46 
9 3.50 3.65 3.65 3. 4.2 4.85 5.82 6.83 
10 3.60 3.74 3.77 3.5 4.46 5.20 6.17 7.18 
5 4.06 4.18 4.42 5.00 5.85 6.84 7.82 8.42 
20 4.49 4.79 5.44 6.30 7.34 8.29 8.89 10.38 
2 he i 
sz § Twenty Payment Life per $1,000 
Sap Age at Issue 
ae: 25 30 35 10 45 50 55 60 
Prem. 25.35 27.85 30.95 34.82 39.83 46.50 55.66 68.60 
I 2.60 2.79 2.90 2.78 2.62 2.56 2.84 3.55 
2 2.75 2.96 3.06 2.90 2.79 2.85 3.20 3.99 
3 2.91 3.10 3.18 3.05 2.98 3.14 3.57 4.41 
4 3.07 3.26 3.32 3.20 3.17 3.44 3.93 4.83 
5 3.23 3.41 3.46 3.37 3.39 3.72 4.34 5.24 
6 3.40 3.57 3.57 3.52 3.65 4.01 4.75 5.67 
7 3.56 3.74 3.70 3.69 3.91 4.34 5.12 6.02 
8 3.71 3.85 3.85 3.88 4.19 4.65 5.47 6.38 
i) 3.87 4.02 4.00 4.47 4.98 5.82 6.72 
10 4.03 4.15 4.17 4.73 5.33 6.15 7.02 
15 4.80 4.91 5.11 6.16 6.81 7.44 7.80 
20 5.61 5.87 6.33 7.32 7.55 7.66 7.87 
=] 
Gok Twenty Year Endowment per $1.000 
=> ——— Age at Issue ~ 
5 te 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
Prem 43.76 44.62 46.03 48.44 52.56 59.44 70.53 
1 2.73 2.84 2.74 2.57 2.53 2.82 3.54 
2 2.99 3.07 2.91 2.78 2.84 3.19 3.98 
3 3.21 3.26 3.12 3.01 3.16 3.57 4.40 
4 8.46 3.48 3.33 3.26 3.48 3.94 4.82 
5 3.70 3.70 3.56 3.52 3.79 4.35 5.22 
6 3.95 3.90 3.78 3.81 4.09 4.77 5.61 
7 4.23 4.11 4.02 4.11 4.44 5.13 5.99 
8 4.45 4.35 4.27 4.43 4.77 5.48 6.33 
9 4.70 4.60 4.54 4.74 5.10 5.81 6.64 
10 4.95 4.85 4.82 5.03 5.44 6.12 6.92 
15 6.34 6.27 6.33 6.50 6.7 7.14 7.48 
20 7.99 7.82 7.59 7.28 7.05 7.18 7.48 





| 
E 
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NATIONAL LIFE OF VERMONT 


The 1935 dividend scale for the Na- 
tional Life of Vermont is illustrated 
below. The announcement of the new 
scale, which represents an increase of 
more than 15 per cent for 1935, was 
recorded a few weeks ago through the 
columns of THE SPECTATOR. 


The new increased scale corresponds 
| to an increase in amount averaging 
| about $1.08 per $1000 insurance for 
the Ordinary Life, 20-Payment Life 
and 20-Year Endowment policies. A 
| brief synopsis of the increases at dif- 
ferent ages, for the first and twentieth 


policy years, is shown in the table 
following: 

ORDINARY LIFE 

End of 1 Yr. 20 Yr. 
Age $ % $ % 
ae 0.43 15 0.78 15 
35 . 0.51 16 1.00 15 
as sicasse ee 15 1.29 15 
Ss sexs won 0.84 15 1.69 15 


20-PAYMENT LIFE 


End of 1 Yr. 20 Yr. 
Age $ f/ $ % 
re 0.44 15 1.19 15 
SOs cacs «2 Re 16 1.42 15 
es 0.62 15 1.70 15 
eee 0.84 15 2.06 15 


20-YEAR EDOWMENT 


End of 1 Yr. 20 Yr. 
Age $ of $ N 
eee 0.45 16 1.93 15 
35... ... 0.52 16 1.99 15 
 ererree 0.63 16 2.09 15 
_ aerrrr 0.84 15 2.30 15 


The company will pay 4 per cent 
interest during 1935 on dividends left 
to accumulate, funds left with the com- 
pany under the settlement options, and 
similar policyholders’ funds left at in- 
terest. 


Ordinary Life per $1,000 

















_ Age at Issue 
25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
20.14 22.85 26.35 30.94 37.09 45 72.84 
1 3.27 3.49 3.78 4.16 4.65 7.61 
2 3.38 3.62 3.93 4.35 4.89 8.01 
3 3.48 3.74 4.09 4.54 5.13 8.43 
4 3.59 3.87 4.26 4.74 5.38 8.83 
5 3.70 4.01 4.42 4.95 5.62 9.24 
6 3.82 4.16 4.59 5. 5.88 9.64 
7 3.94 4.30 4.77 5. 6.13 10.04 
& 4.06 4.45 4.95 5.59 6.40 10.44 
9 4.19 4.60 5.13 5.82 6.66 9 10.82 
10 4.32 4.76 5.32 6.05 6.93 11.20 
Zz . 
Sus Twenty Payment Life per $1,000 
=5- — Age at Issue 
aes 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
Prem. 29.90 32.65 36.00 40.16 45.54 52.70 62.56 76.52 
1 3.30 3.51 3.80 4.17 4.68 5.37 6.30 7.62 
2 3.51 3.75 4.07 4.47 5.01 5.73 6.71 8.07 
3 3.72 3.99 4.34 4.77 5.34 6.11 7.13 8.52 
4 3.96 4.24 4.61 5.08 5.70 6.49 7.55 8.97 
5 4.19 4.50 4.90 5.40 6.06 6.89 7.98 9.43 
6 4.44 4.77 5.20 5.73 6.42 7.28 8.40 9.90 
7 4.68 5.05 5.51 6.07 6.80 7.69 8.84 10.35 
8 4.95 5.34 5.83 6.42 7.18 9.28 10.81 
9 5.22 5.64 6.15 6.79 7.58 -73 11.27 
10 5.49 5.95 6.50 7.17 7.99 8 11.7: 
Eo | Twenty Year Endowment per $1,000 
Ea> \ — Age at Issue . 
Ae 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
Ass 
Prem. 47.53 48.25 49.53 51.02 53.84 58.51 66.15 78.36 
1 3.34 3.56 3.84 4.20 4.69 5.37 6.30 7.62 
2 3.75 3.96 4.25 4.62 5.12 5.80 6.75 8.09 
3 4.17 4.39 4.68 5.04 5.55 6.24 7.22 8.57 
4 4.62 4.83 5.11 5.49 6.00 6.70 7.68 9.05 
5 5.07 5.2 5.5 5.95 6.47 7.17 8.16 9.54 
6 5.55 6.42 6.95 7.65 8.64 10.02 
7 6.04 6.92 7.44 8.14 9.12 10.50 
8 6.55 7.43 7.95 8.65 9.63 11.00 
9 7.08 7.95 8.47 9.16 10.14 11.49 
10 7.63 8.50 9.01 9.69 10.65 12.00 





The S pe talor, November 29, 1934 
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EVENTS * LIFE * COMMENT 











— 


Active in Civic Affairs 

Three projects of a civic nature were 
decided upon by the Birmingham Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters at its 
meeting last week. The association 
agreed to sponsor the annual anti-tu- 
berculosis seal sale in the city and 500 
salesmen, members of the association, 
have already taken the field in this 
endeavor and will give a week of their 
time to solicitations. Thomas J. Huey, 
superintendent of Prudential, and 
James Finlayson, superintendent of 
Metropolitan Life, have charge of the 
seal sale. 

The association also decided to make 
a contribution, sufficient to restore one 
child to health, to the Crippled Chil- 
dren’s Clinic of Birmingham. As a 
third step the association has turned 
over its collection of more than 50 vol- 
umes of insurance books to the Bir- 
mingham Public Library where they 
will be accessible to the public. 


A. L. C. Headquarters 
(Concluded from page 


sociate counsel, Ralph H. Kastner; 
attorney, Maurice E. Benson, and as- 
sistant secretary, Miss Mildred Ham- 
mond. 

The members of the executive com- 
mittee are: Mr. Lindsley, Francis V. 
Keesling, vice-president and general 
counsel, West Coast Life Insurance 
Company, San Francisco, Cal.; Daniel 
Boone, president, Midland Life Insur- 
ance Company, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Gerard S. Nollen, president, The Bank- 
ers Life Company, Des Moines, Iowa; 
T. A. Phillips, president, Minnesota 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, St. 
Paul, Minn., and Harry R. Wilson, vice- 
president, American Central Life In- 
surance Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 

The officers of the American Service 
Bureau are: Charles B. Robbins, chair- 
man of the board; Lee N. Parker, 
president and manager; Barrett M. 
Woodsmall, vice-president, and M. B. 
Cederstrom, vice-president and secre- 
tary. 


12) 


Appointed District Agent 

J. E. Raffaeli has been appointed 
district agent for The Lincoln National 
Life Insurance Company in Richmond, 
Va. His offices will be at 207 Broad- 
Grace Arcade. He will operate directly 
under the Lincoln National Life gen- 
eral agency in Norfolk, Va. 
The 29, 1934 


Spectator, November 


San Francisco Agents 
Plan December Meet 


A meeting of officers and members 
of the executive committee of the San 
Francisco Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion, Inc., was held Tuesday, the after- 
noon of Nov. 27, in the board of direc- 
tors’ room, Wells Fargo Bank & Union 
Trust Company. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Association is scheduled for Dec. 13, 
at which time United States Commis- 
sioner Earle E. Williams will address 
members on the traffic in narcotics. 
This address is in line with the pro- 


gram of President William R. Spinney 
to have a prominent speaker appear 
before the organization once a month 
and discuss a non-insurance subject of 
general interest. 


Anniversary Dinner 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Nov. 27—Francis 
S. Biggs, of the Biggs-Darby Agency, 
agents for the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, was the guest 
of the agency at a dinner last week 
on the occasion of his seventy-seventh 
birthday. 


A Syd Sy 7 
DS De GIS 





Opportunities for Capable Men! 


Men of character and ability, who are anxious 


to represent a strong Mid-West Mutual Legal 


Reserve Company, are invited to correspond 


with us relative to open territory in Maryland, 
West Virginia, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana and 


Illinois. 


Guarantee Mutual Life, now in its Thirty-third 
year of successful operation, with substantial 
increases in Assets and Surplus, offers an up-to- 
date Agency contract with liberal first year 


commissions and vested renewals. 


For further details write to our Agency Department. 


LIFE 


ORGANIZED !901 





COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBR. 


ASSETS OVER $16,500,000.00 
SURPLUS OVER 2,500,000.00 
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N. Y. Exchange Approves 
Changes in Agreement 


Adopts Proposal of Arbitration 
Committee on Office Brokers 
and Rule on Courtesy Policies 


At a special meeting last week, the 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange 
adopted, with slight changes to clarify 
its intention, an amendment to its 
agreement dealing with rent, telephone 
and clerical service allowance to brok- 
ers which was submitted by the arbi- 
tration committee. The membership 
also adopted, without change, the 
recommendation of the special commit- 
tee on courtesy policies. 

The amendment dealing with rent 
and service to brckers becomes Section 
17 (i) on page 19 of the agreement and 
reads as follows: 


“No allowance for rent, telephone or 
clerical service shall be made, directly 
or indirectly, to any broker by any 
member signatory company, office, 
agent, representative or department 
thereof. 

“In case a broker is located in any 
fire writing office or in the office or 
building of any affiliated organization, 
such fire writing office shall pay or 
allow such broker at least five points 
less than the rate of brokerage pro- 
vided for in paragraph (a) of this sec- 
tion unless and until it shall have re- 
ported each such arrangement to the 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange 
and given signed pledge that it will 
keep, maintain and (or) arrange acces- 
sibility to adequate records of such 
broker’s business with itself and with 
any affiliated organizations to prove 
that any allowance for rent, telephone 
or clerical services is wholly in com- 
pliance with established usage and 
custom for business not written by 
fire insurance companies and that the 
broker’s business written by fire in- 
surance companies in no way influences 
such allowance. 

“Neglect to report such arrange- 
ments or give such pledge or failure 
or inability to maintain, grant and/or 
arrange access to such records to the 
entire satisfaction of the arbitration 
committee and in such form that they 
can readily be verified by the exam- 
iners shall, unless the rate of broker- 
age paid or allowed for fire business is 
at least 5 per cent less than the regu- 
lar rate of brokerage, be deemed pay- 
ment of excess brokerage and penalized 
as a violation of the agreement.” 


The courtesy policy amendment be- 
comes paragraph (f) of Section 3 on 
page 5 of the agreement and follows: 


“No class 3 member and no agency 


permitted by Section 18 shall write 
more than 25 per cent of its premiums 
in any twelve months’ period as re- 
insurance of companies not represented 
in such agency. All members having 
arrangements not in conformity here- 
with shall be permitted not more than 
three years from Jan. 1, 1935, within 
which to comply. Nothing herein con- 
tained shall prevent the substitution of 
one company for another owned and/or 
controlled and/or operated by the same 
interest in such an agency during the 
time specified, but not thereafter.” 


Fire Losses in Oregon 
Reduced 29.1 Per Cent 


With a total of 2,771 fires causing an 
actual loss of $1,282,934 in the State 
of Oregon during the nine-month period 
ended Sept. 30, 1934, the regular report 
of State Fire Marshal A. H. Averill 
shows that the amount of insurance on 
the buildings totaled $26,604,922 and 
actual losses paid were $1,063,343 for 
the period. This compares with total 
insurance losses paid in the same 
period of 1932 of $1,436,317, or a re- 
duction of 29.1 per cent. The percent- 
age of loss to value in 1933 was 4.88, 
while in 1934 this figure dropped to 
4.38. 


T. F. Senft Heads Automobile 
Department of Pearl Group 


The Pearl Assurance Company, Ltd., 
has appointed T. F. Senft, assistant 
secretary and former manager of the 
automobile department of the Eureka- 
Security Fire & Marine Insurance Com- 
pany, as manager of the joint automo- 
bile department of the Pearl and its 
affiliates, the Eureka-Security and the 
Monarch Fire Insurance Company. Mr. 
Senft will have his headquarters at 
4300 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
He succeeds W. E. Jowien, resigned. 


Agents’ |.U.B. Committee 


E. J. Cole, president of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, last 
week announced the personnel of the 
Interstate Underwriters’ Board com- 
mittee which has been appointed in con- 
formity with a resolution adopted at 
the annual meeting in Grand Rapids in 
December. The members are: Kenneth 
H. Bair, Greensburg, Pa., chairman of 
the N.A.I.A. executive committee, 
chairman; A. J. Smith, New York, and 
Lyman M. Drake, Chicago. 








G. & R. Is Authorized to 
Declare Plan Operative 


Court Order Opens Way for the 
Actual Reentry of Company to 
the Field Within Two Weeks 


Supreme Court Justice Alfred Frank- 
enthaler on Friday, Nov. 23, granted 
the Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance 
Company permission to declare its 
plan of rehabilitation operative, thus 
successfully culminating almost to a 
day twenty months of effort to return 
the company to the insurance field. 

Alfred Jaretzki, Jr., of Sullivan and 
Cromwell, the company’s counsel, told 
the Court that sufficient consents have 
been received from creditors of the 
company to call for the issuance of 
not less than 35,981 shares of second 
preferred stock to these creditors and 
35,000 shares of first preferred stock 
to the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. 

John C. Farber, of O’Connor 
Farber, counsel for Superintendent of 
Insurance George S. Van Schaick, and 
Joseph V. McKee, appearing for the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
stated that they have fully consented 
to the plan, thereby agreeing that the 
company will be in a sound financial 
condition when it is released from re- 
habitation. 

This opens the way for the actual 
reentry of the company to the insur- 
ance field in all probability within the 
next ten days or two weeks. At this 
time, and upon issuance of the first 
and second preferred stocks and an 
issue of 5,000 shares of junior prefer- 
red stock, the newly reorganized com- 
pany will have 2 combined capital and 
surplus amounting to $7,469,966.97. 

Following the announcement of the 
court’s action last week, Superinten- 
dent Van Schaick issued the following 
statement concerning the _ rehabilita- 
tion: 

The order of Justice Alfred Franken- 
thaler authorizing and directing the 
Globe and Rutgers Fire Insurance Com- 
pany to declare its plan of rehabilita- 
tion operative marks the first time that 
an insurance company in this state has 
emerged from rehabilitation to engage 
again in the business of insurance. 

As a result of conditions which ex- 
isted in March, 1933, the State Insur- 


ance Department was required to take 
possession of the company. The re- 


and 
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habilitation provisions of Articles XI 
of the Insurance Law, enacted in 1932, 
were resorted to rather than a liquida- 
tion proceeding in the hope that it 
might be possible to effect a reorgani- 
zation. This kope has now been 
realized. ; 

The rehabilitation plan which will be 
put in operation was promulgated in 
the Spring of 1934 with the support ot 
the Insurance Department. It has had 
the endorsement of both stockholders 
and creditors of the company. 

Since the company was taken over 
for rehabilitation the following changes 
have taken place: 


1. The company has met the various 
criticisms made of it by the De- 
partment which, in the opinion of 
the Department, led to the neces- 
sity for taking it over for rehabili- 
tation in March, 1933. 

. New management has been pro- 
vided for the company which is 
satisfactory to the Department. 

3. The company has given satisfac- 
tory assurances to the Department 
in regard to its underwriting, in- 
vestment and financial policies. 

4. Whereas in March, 1933, the com- 
pany was temporarily embarrassed 
because of the temporary freezing 
of certain of its assets, today, 
through the sale of securities and 
improvement in market conditions 
and the cooperation of the cred- 
itors, it will have a capital and 
surplus of approximately $6,000,- 
000, leaving it in a sound financial 
condition, with an adequate re- 
serve of cash and liquid securities 
to meet its maturing obligations. 


For these reasons the Superintendent 
of Insurance recommended to the court 
that the plan be approved and the board 
of directors be authorized to declare it 
operative. 

Throughout the entire rehabilitation 
proceedings the cooperation of the 
court has been of material aid in 
enabling the Globe and Rutgers Fire 
Insurance Company to work out a re- 
organization plan. In this period when 
destructive forces have been so much 
at work it should be gratifying to the 
creditors of this company and to the 
company itself that a constructive re- 
sult has been attained. 


bo 





Alabama Agents Endorse 
Julian for Commissioner 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Nov. 26—At the 
first of a series of regional meetings of 
the Alabama Association of Insurance 
Agents in Decatur last week the execu- 
tive committee was asked to investigate 
policies of the Interstate Underwriters 
Board and make a report at the next 
meeting. The feeling was expressed 
that agents should adopt a hands-off 
policy toward the I.U.B. and participat- 
ing companies should it extend its ac- 
tivities beyond its original program. 

Frank N. Julian, president of Bank- 
ers Fire & Marine was unanimously 
endorsed at the meeting for appoint- 
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ment as Alabama’s next insurance 
commissioner. J. R. Daniel of Decatur 
presided and the speakers included 
Charles L. Gandy, former president of 
the national association and Frank H. 
Smith, secretary-treasurer of the state 
association. Mr. Smith announced that 
four other regional meetings would be 
held in the state within the next few 
weeks with one scheduled in Birming- 
ham this week. 


Deferred Payment Basis 
Permitted on Fine Arts 


By resolution of the executive com- 
mittee, the fine arts committee of the 
Inland Marine Underwriters Associ- 
ation has been specifically authorized 
to permit deferred payment of premi- 
ums on three-year policies where the 
policy amount involved exceeds $100,- 
000. The bulletin follows: 

“The following resolution, which it 
is to be noted is applicable to all poli- 
cies subject to annual and three-year 
rates, was adopted by the executive 
committee at its meeting on Nov. 15, 
1934: 

“*Whereas it appears necessary to 
clarify the intent of the rules applying 
to all forms subject to annual and 
three-year rates in respect to the date 
upon which the premium on such poli- 
cies is due and payable, be it 

“‘Resolved, that all annual and 
three-year premiums shall be due and 
payable as of the effective date of such 
policies, and be it further 

“*‘Resolved, that this requirement 
shall not preclude the fine arts com- 
mittee from specifically authorizing the 
issuance of three-year policies on a 
deferred premium payment basis when 
the policy amounts involved exceed 
$100,000. Be it further 

“*Resolved, that the secretary-man- 
ager be and hereby is instructed to 
notify members by bulletin of the 
adoption of this resolution.’ ” 





Inspection of Farm Risks 
Produces Good Results 


The appointment last year of an in- 
spector of farm risks by the Gore Dis- 
trict Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
of Canada, has produced good results. 
Underwriting of farm risks has been 
placed on a better footing due to the 
precaution taken before a risk is ac- 
cepted. The company’s inspector has 
made 655 inspections in 1934 to the 
end of September. In 341 cases vari- 
ous changes were suggested. 


Agents Submit Brief 
on Unfair Practices 


Cooperation of Commissioners 
Is Sought at Conference of 
New England Advisory Board 





Overhead writing and unauthorized 
agents were subjects of complaint in a 
brief submitted by the New England 
Advisory Board at a conference with 
representatives of the Insurance De- 
partments of Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island, following the 
annual meeting of the Board in Boston 
last Friday. Department officials pres- 
ent were Commissioner Dunham of 
Connecticut, Commissioner Heltzen of 
Rhode Island and First Deputy Com- 
missioner Cogswell of Massachusetts. 

Basing their attack on the responsi- 
bility placed upon state supervisory 
authorities by the Washington decision 
on an insurance code, the agents pre- 
sented their views with the expressed 
hope that the abuses might be corrected 
through the cooperation of the agents 
and the commissioners of the several 
states. 

The case as presented to the commis- 
sioners was prepared by a committee 
composed of T. C. Cheney of Vermont, 
Harold Braithwaite of Maine, Mr. Rou- 
lard of New Hampshire, E. J. Cole of 
Massachusetts, Harold Hatch of Con- 
necticut and Earl Dame of Rhode 
Island. 

At the business meeting preceding 
the conference, Frederic R. Smith of 
Haverhill, Mass., was elected chairman 
of the board, and Warren S. Shaw of 
Brockton, Mass., was reelected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Agricultural Dividend 


A regular dividend of 65 cents a 
share has been ordered by the directors 
of the Agricultural Insurance Com- 
pany, of Watertown, N. Y. This is pay- 
able on Jan. 2, 1935, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Dec. 
26, 1934. Both the Agricultural and 
the Empire State Insurance Companies 
—under identical management—show 
an increase in surplus for the first nine 
months over a similar period for 1933. 








Gets North Carolina Home 


The Hennessy Agency, Ince., 116 
John Street, New York, has been ap- 
pointed agent for the city by the North 
Carolina Home Insurance Company, a 
member of the Great American fleet. 
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Proposed for Brokers 


A prominent New York insurance 
broker would like to see his job com- 
pletely professionalized with members 
of his calling known as “insurance proc- 
tors.” The man who makes the sug- 
gestion is Floyd R. Dubois, certainly by 
tradition, training, talent and conduct, 
as well qualified to consider himself a 
professional man as any practitioner in 
the business. In stating his proposition 
in a lecture offered by the Insurance So- 
ciety of New York, Mr. DuBois pointed 
out that the highest type of broker is 
the expert representative of the assured 
in all his transactions, is engaged in 
mental rather than physical work, has 
the necessary basic general education, 
and that selling is a very small part of 
his program. His ethics, Mr. DuBois 
continues, are on a very high plane and 
are lived up to and understood by his 
competitors of the same stripe. So far, 
he is a professional man. There is lack- 
ing, however, Mr. DuBois states, a defi- 
nite standard set up by which to mea- 
sure his professional status. 

Mr. DuBois, of course, desires to fix 
the professional tag only upon the high- 
est type of broker such as he described. 


Proposition Involves 
Some Nice Points 

There are some nice points involved 
in the question clearly apart from the 
great benefits to the insurance business 
that would result if all the educated, 
studious and sincere young men en- 
gaged in the brokerage business as- 
pired to the standards advocated by Mr. 
DuBois. 

We are thinking, for example, of the 
issue raised by Clayton G. Hale in his 
book, “An Approach to Fire Insurance.” 
A practicing agent in Cleveland, Mr. 
Hale looks upon his occupation pretty 
much as does Mr. DuBois. They are 
alike in that they both come from fami- 
lies in which the insurance tradition is 
rich; both have had fine educational 
backgrounds before entering insurance, 
have studied insurance exhaustively, 
and have been active in insurance edu- 
cational movements. Mr. DuBois, how- 
ever, is Mr. Hale’s senior by a score of 
years and has served the business that 
much longer. 

Well, Mr. Hale, in tangling with this 
subject of insurance as a profession, 
said in his book: 

“Some of the requirements of a pro- 
fession, to which insurance does not 


standards of legitimate conduct for the 
best interests of its members and the 
public which its members in general 
accept without policing; the mandatory 
requirement of specialized training; the 
general culture and idealism somewhat 
removed from aggressive commercial- 
ism, which insurance has lacked in the 
past and does not, indeed, wish to em- 
brace in the future; the customer seek- 
ing the practitioner rather than the 
practitioner seeking the customer; the 
acceptance of responsibility to all 
whether or not they are able to pay for 
the services rendered, and some further 
considerations. . . . We will therefore 
speak more accurately if we define in- 
surance as a business which latterly is 
improving itself through the adoption 
of additional measures of professional 
conduct.” 


Should Brokers Be the 
Seekers or Sought-After? 


Regarding the first point, it is entire- 
ly conceivable that Mr. DuBois’ eclectic 
group could meet the high standards set 
for it without policing. Professional 
standards, as a matter of fact, would 
most likely be more effective with such 
a group than a statutory code. The lat- 
ter always invites “within the law” op- 
erators who seek a shield for their un- 
ethical conduct. 

Point No. 2, likewise, offers no in- 
effaceable obstacle to Mr. DuBois’ pro- 
gram. Specialized training is a condi- 
tion of fact with all those whom Mr. Du- 
Bois regards as eligible for professional 
status. To make it mandatory would 
impose no hardship. 

There are, however, two of Mr. Hale’s 
conditions for professional status which 
are sticklers. 

The first of these consists of the cus- 
tomer seeking the practitioner rather 
than the practitioner seeking the cus- 
tomer. The professional attitude in the 
law and in medicine, to cite two ex- 
amples, are well known. The lawyer 
who actively and openly solicits patron- 
age is known as a shyster, or perhaps an 
“ambulance chaser.” Similarly with 
physicians and surgeons. No matter 
how good you are, or think you are, you 
hang out your shingle, sit in your of- 
fice, and wait for patients or clients to 
discover you. Of course, it is not to be 
denied that doctors and lawyers do their 
share of “contacting,” just as anyone 
else. They get around in places where 
desirable patrons congregate, and some- 
how their excellencies become, in time, 


ties in these respects are definitely lim- 
ited. 

Could insurance brokers thus restrict 
their activities? Is insurance so regard- 
ed by the public that prospective as- 
sureds should actively seek out the 
counsel of assureds in the majority of 
cases before embarking on the purchase 
of protection? No doubt, large assureds 
already accustomed to negotiating 
through brokers would continue this 
custom. It is conceivable that a num- 
ber of established brokers could, and 
possibly do, maintain their volume of 
business from year to year without ac- 
tually soliciting a single piece of it. 

On the other hand, there is no reason 
why the profession of insurance broker- 
age should have to conform to this par- 
ticular professional standard to the let- 
ter. It will be interesting to see, in 
future lectures before the society, how 
the question of production will be han- 
dled. Herbert L. Jamison, president of 
Richard L. Roberts, Inc., is scheduled to 
discuss the problem of increasing busi- 
ness and securing accounts without de- 
parting from professional standards. 


Nobody Pays the Doctor, 
the Lawyer or the Proctor 


The other consideration of Mr. Hale’s 
which invites speculation is “the ac- 
ceptance of responsibility to all whether 
or not they are able to pay for the ser- 
vices rendered.” 


Oh, Yea??— 

There are some skeptics who will 
question whether this standard is very 
rigidly adhered to in the professions of 
either law or medicine. There are, in- 
deed, many good samaritans in both 
callings who accept all cases on their 
merits and charge according to capacity 
to pay, if any. However, the crying 
need for public defenders in courts 
throughout the land would indicate that 
not many counsellors are taking up the 
burdens of those troubled with legal dif- 
ficulties without the client first “laying 
it on the line,” as the saying goes. 
Similarly, though not so forcibly, with 
medicine. As was remarked some is- 
sues ago in the “Soundings” column of 
The Spectator, “It used to be said that 
nobody pays the doctor, but it appears 
in some subtle way the medical pro- 
fession has succeeded in banishing the 
thought that it is vulgar to mention 
money in connection with services about 
to be rendered.” 

However, it is doubtless true that the 
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more professionalized the services of an 
insurance broker become the more lia- 
ble he is to overdue and neglected ac- 
counts. Insurance being the kind of 
business it is, this raises serious issues. 
The non-payment of premium is not a 
problem confined to broker and assured. 
It immediately affects the quality of pro- 
tection which all other assureds are 
enjoying. 

If the premium were paid by the as- 
sured direct to the company, and a sepa- 
rate fee collected by the broker for his 
services, as has been suggested at vari- 
ous times, this problem would assume a 
different character. 





Mr. DuBois’ Contribution 
of Great Value to Business 

Whatever degree of fruition Mr. Du- 
Bois’ proposal realizes, the work that 
he and his associates in the Insurance 
Brokers’ Association of New York, 
Inc., are doing in the furtherance of the 
professional movement is, of course, 
tremendously beneficial to brokers, to 
the insurance business as a whole, and 
to the insuring public. It is bound to 
strengthen a fine professional spirit 
among responsible brokers whether or 
not it establishes for them a professional 
designation. In outlining his interpre- 
tation of an insurance broker of pro- 
fessional standing, Mr. DuBois is giv- 
ing the practitioners in that class of 
insurance a mark to shoot at—a stand- 
ard of conduct, knowledge, service and 
culture to which all brokers should as- 
pire. 

There is just the thought of your com- 
mentator, and it may be an unworthy 
one, that an extremely formal, cata- 
logued, iron-clad classification for in- 
surance brokers—even of the highest 
type—might lead to as many new prob- 


lems as it eliminates old ones. Perhaps 
the old order has its virtues. As it is 


now, the insuring public knows that 
there are some rascals among the li- 
censed brokers and it feels some re- 
sponsibility in the matter of choice. 
Men of the standing of Mr. DuBois, Mr. 
Jamison, Mr. Nichols, et al, have won 
their reputations on their own merits 
after years of proved service. The pub- 
lic knows they stand out because they 
know their business a little bit better 
than most of their competitors and be- 
cause their integrity is unquestioned. 
In the fields of medicine and law, 
however, the public does not always 
have this knowledgable approach. 
There are bunglers in the medical pro- 
fession who have won degrees and 
passed all the necessary examinations 
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who have no business to be entrusted 
with lives of patients. But the conven- 
tions and the professional fetishes 
which have grown up about the practice 
of medicine prevent them from being 
exposed. It is unprofessional for one 
doctor to say of another, “He is incom- 
petent,” despite the awful proof he may 
have to support the statement. 

With lawyers, likewise, the average 


citizen is at sea. There is so much 
hocus-pocus about the law that your 
average litigant shuts his eyes and 


prays to God that the attorney whose 
name he has plucked out of the tele- 
phone book is honest and intelligent. 
He has no way of knowing, until he 
wins or loses his case, and even then he 
may not know. 


Insurance Lets In 
More Light Than Most 


Insurance, as a business, for all the 
criticisms which have been made of its 
incomprehensible policy forms, its 
esoteric bookkeeping, and the myriad of 
manners by which it is sold, is a wide- 
cpen, nothing-up-my-sleeve affair com- 
pared with most businesses, institutions 
and professions. A little investigation 
on the part of the insurance purchaser 
will reveal the condition of a company’s 
finances as sworn to before state au- 
thorities, or a measure of awareness 
will enable him to find a broker (or 
choose, among the brokers who have 
sought him out) who can be depended 
upon to tell him all he wants to know 
and advise him according to his needs. 

Your correspondent has cordial and 
extremely satisfactory relations with 
his doctor, his lawyer and his insurance 
broker. His doctor he is sure of be- 
cause they both had the same father 
and mother (a heritage of remarkable 
intelligence, of course, which is not to 
be discounted). His lawyer and broker 
are, by chance, friends of pre-profes- 
sional standing. If he should lose the 


services of the first two (as well he | 
might if they ever read the above para- | 


graphs) he would be severely discom- 
forted, for he wouldn’t know where to 
turn for successors. But if denied the 
services of his broker, he wouldn’t be 


so bewildered, because he knows a few | 


hundred others just as good. 


The American Central 


Insurance | 


Company has been registered to trans- | 


act in Canada the business of earth- 
quake insurance in addition to the 
classes for which it is already licensed 


SMOKE 


By Rosert Wave SHEEHAN 


HE customers have been kidding me 

about my football yarn in this col- 
umn last week. I suppose it was a 
trifle unbecoming to boast of my ath- 
letic prowess in such a barefaced man- 
ner, but I was, after all, only taking 
my cue from current sports-world 
heroes. There is, for example, Larry 
(The Great) Kelley, Yale gridiron 
idol of the moment, who talks almost 
as good a game as he plays; and Jerome 
(Dizzy) Dean, who says he’s going to 
do impossible things with a baseball 
and does them, and finally, Max Baer. 


= 
* * * 


ND speaking of Max Baer reminds 
me of my own career within the 
squared circle. As in the case of my 
football feats, it was largely a triumph 
of mind over matter. 

My interest in the sport was first 
aroused by the sacred quest for “white 
hopes” following the Johnson-Jefferies 
bout at Reno, July 4, 1910. Shortly 
afterward I came across an advertise- 
ment in a popular magazine of the 
period which read, “IF A THUG IN- 
SULTS THE LADY YOU ARE ES- 
CORTING, CAN YOU GIVE HIM 
THE THRASHING HE DESERVES?” 
As I was embroiled in an affair of the 
heart at the time, that settled the issue 
for me. I filled out the coupon and en- 
rolled in the Farmer Burns Corre- 
spondence School of Boxing and Wrest- 
ling. Upon graduation I assumed the 
undisputed championship of Beaver 
Street, Siwash, Conn., and announced 
my readiness to defend the crown. 

7” * ~*~ 


T was difficult to find a challenger, 

but I finally succeeded in luring a 
skeptical kid into the ring with me. I 
faced him in Position A, Lesson I, but 
there seemed to be something unortho- 
dox and unforeseen about his position. 
He was left-handed, left-footed, and en- 
tirely unsuited to the Farmer Burns 
Method of Attack. Almost apologeti- 
cally he whammed me with deadly mo- 
notony on the end of the nose while I 
flailed the air with a reportoire of 
Farmer Burns’ fanciest punches. 

* * * 


HAD nothing left but my diploma, 

but it was, fortunately, enough. I 
stopped the bout, declared it a draw, 
retired undefeated and took over the 
management of my erstwhile opponent. 
A Farmer Burns graduate was not to 
be questioned in these matters. 
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Handbook of Characteristic 
Fires in Revised Edition 


The research department of the Con- 
tinental, Fidelity-Phenix and other fire 
insurance companies of the America 
Fore group, has issued the fourth edi- 
tion of its handbook on characteristic 
fires in fire resistive buildings, brought 
up to date and including some notable 
conflagrations of this year. The hand- 
book was first published in 1931. The 
booklet contains a preface, descriptive 
matter of both human and scientific in- 
terest, and profuse illustrations, all of 
which create a widespread interest even 
among those not connected directly with 
the insurance business. 

Ernest Sturm, chairman of the 
boards of the companies, in comment- 
ing on the handbook, stated, “Our re- 
search engineer, Major H. W. Lockett, 
has assembled in his book subject- 
matter which demonstrates that we 
have not yet reached a point where our 
builders can assert that their struc- 
tures are absolute proof against fire.” 


Death of Ray W. Conde, 
President of ''Field'' 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., Nov. 24—Ray W. 
Conde, 50 years of age, president and 
secretary of the Insurance Field Com- 
pany, Louisville, died Thursday eve- 
ning, Nov. 22, at his apartment in the 
Brown Hotel, where he had been ill for 
several weeks. Mr. Conde began his 
career in Chicago as an office boy for 
the late Marshall Field. He later be- 
came general manager of the old West- 
ern Underwriter (now the National 
Underwriter), remaining with that 
company five years prior to joining the 
Insurance Field. He became president 
and secretary of the company early this 


year. He is survived by two brothers, 
Arthur, of Belvidere, Ill., and Homer 
C., of St. Louis; also a sister, Mrs. 
Eugene Luther, St. Louis. 





Cooney Feted on Birthday 
at Coast Field Conference 


A stag banquet at the Sir Francis 
Drake Hotel in San Francisco in honor 
of the birthday of John R. Cooney, 
president of the Loyalty Group, held 
the evening of Nov. 19, climaxed the 
first day’s business session of a con- 
ference of Pacific Coast and intermoun- 
tain field men and executives of the 
companies. Stephen Chelbay, manager 
of the Pacific Coast accident and health 
department, served as toastmaster and 
presented President Cooney with a gift 
from those attending the conference. 
President Cooney is accompanied by 
W. B. Reardon, executive vice-president 
of the companies and Mrs. Cooney, on 
the tour of the western territory. 


Agents Will Honor Cooney 


A production contest, to run through- 
out December, will be staged by agents 
of the Loyalty Group companies in 
honor of John R. Cooney, recently 
elected president of the Firemen’s of 


Newark and head of the group. Mr. 
Cooney at present is on the Pacific 
Coast on a tour of agencies in the 


larger cities. 


Svea Acquires Marine Company 


The Svea Insurance Company group 
of Gothenburg, Sweden, has purchased 
the majority of stock in the Marine 
Insurance Company, Ltd., which was 
organized in 1889 and wrote in 1933 
marine premiums aggregating 1,260,000 
kroner. 


Texas Agents Association 
Conducts Regional Meets 


DALLAS, TEX., Nov. 25—The regular 
regional meetings of the Texas Associ- 
ation of Insurance Agents began with 
a gathering at Temple on Nov. 13 and 
will be concluded with one at El Paso 
on Jan. 17, according to a schedule sent 
out by D. G. Foreman, secretary of the 
association. Meetings were held at 
Sherman on Nov. 16; Vernon, Nov. 20; 
Plainview, Nov. 21, and Pampa, Nov. 
22. Other meetings scheduled are at 
Seguin, Dec. 5; Brenham, Dec. 6; Cor- 
pus Christi, Dec. 7; San Angelo, Dec. 
12; Tyler, Dec. 12, and El Paso, Jan. 17, 

In arranging the schedule this year 
the association changed tactics and car- 
ried the gatherings to the smaller cities 
and towns rather than having them in 
the larger cities. 


Missouri Rate Disputants 
Confer on Interest Charges 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., Nov. 24—Rep- 
resentatives of various stock fire insur- 
ance companies and officials of the Mis- 
souri Insurance Department have con- 
ferred here on the terms of a proposed 
compromise of the amount of interest 
the companies shall pay on the excess 
premiums under the old Hude 10 per 
cent reduction order of October, 1922, 
that have not yet been paid back to the 
policyholders in this state. 

The agreement would also cover, in 
a general way, the procedure to be fol- 
lowed in the litigation now pending in 
the Cole County Circuit Court in re- 
gard to these refunds. A form of court 
order was drawn up at the conference 
for submission to the Cole County 
Circuit Court. 
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Automobile Fatalities 
Increase 16 Per Cent 


The Travelers Reports 28,400 
Persons Killed and 740,000 
Injured in First 10 Months 


Approximately 28,400 persons have 
been killed and 740,000 injured as a 
result of nearly 600,000 automobile ac- 
cidents in this country during the first 
10 months of this year, according to 
statistics compiled by the Travelers In- 
surance Company from state reports. 

The increase in fatalities, which 
amounts to 16 per cent, indicates that 
the annual record of fatalities from 
street and highway accidents this year 
will exceed 36,000. This will be an all- 
time high mark in deaths from automo- 
bile accidents, as the previous record 
was in 1931, when more than 33,000 
persons were killed. The deaths this 
year may even approximate 37,000 in- 
asmuch as the indicated increase of 16 
per cent is based largely upon prelimi- 
nary reports. 

The record thus far shows that 48 
per cent of all the persons killed in 
street and highway accidents have been 
pedestrians, as against less than 45 
per cent for the whole of last year. 
More persons also have been killed this 
year as a result of the collision of auto- 
mobiles with street cars, fixed objects 
and with bicycles. The fatalities re- 
sulting from collisions between auto- 
mobiles comprise almost 23 per cent of 
this year’s total, and deaths because 
of collisions of automobiles with fixed 
objects total almost 12 per cent, while 
fatalities from non-collision accidents 
comprise 10.5 per cent of the total. 

August has been the only month so 
far this year to show a decrease com- 
pared to the corresponding month last 
year in the number of persons killed in 
automobile accidents, although the drop 
was less than half of 1 per cent. In 
June, July and in September the per- 
centage increases in fatalities were not 
as great as the average indicated thus 
far this year. 

Very few states out of the total re- 
porting show a drop in deaths this year. 
Among those reporting deaths through 
September, decreases in deaths have 
occurred in Connecticut, Maine, New 
Hampshire and New Jersey, while 
among states reporting fatalities for 
eight months, decreases have occurred 
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in Delaware, New York and South 
Dakota. 

The available records show that out 
of the total number of drivers involved 
in automobile accidents there has been 
a gain of almost 24 per cent in the 
number who were declared intoxicated. 
Out of the total number of pedestrians 
involved in automobile accidents this 
year, records show a gain of more than 
55 per cent who were declared intoxi- 
cated. 


U.S.F. & G. in New York 
Makes Notable Record 


The New York office of the U.S.F.&G. 
did the largest business in the month 
of October, 1934, in its entire history 
of 37 years. The increase of business 
of this office for the six months ending 
Oct. 31 was 29.3 per cent. This in- 
crease was spread evenly over all lines 
of business, although the number of 
compensation policies issued was less 
than previously. 

The company believes credit condi- 
tions to be materially improved, as evi- 
denced by the record of its New York 
office, which showed collections of pre- 
miums written proceeded more favor- 
ably than at any time since 1925. 

That the company’s progress is na- 
tional in scope is indicated by the fact 
the company’s writing has, from Sep- 
tember, 1933, on, shown a substantial 
increase every month over the same 
month of the preceding year. 


Klieforth Leaves Bureau 
to Join U. S. F. & G. 

Harold Klieforth has resigned his 
position with the automobile depart- 
ment of the Pacific Coast branch, Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters, to accept a similar posi- 
tion in the Northern California office 
of the U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty at 
San Francisco. No successor has been 
named for the vacancy in the Bureau 
office, according to Robert E. Laley, 
manager. 


Angelus Indemnity General Agent 


Appointment of Richard L. Vickrey 
of Los Angeles as general agent for 
the Angelus Indemnity Corporation of 
Los Angeles, for commercial and com- 
mon carrier risks, has been announced 
by J. L. Maritzen, president of the 
company. 


Beha Gives Viewpoint 


on Wisconsin Action 


Explains Necessity of Move 
Cutting Production Costs; Sees 
Possible Advantages to Agents 





James A: Beha, general manager and 
counsel of the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters, 
outlined four points to be considered 
by Wisconsin agents in judging the re- 
cent action of the Conference on Acqui- 
sition and Field Supervision Cost for 
Casualty Insurance in lowering work- 
men’s compensation production costs 
in that state. In a letter to chief ex- 
ecutives of companies in the Acquisi- 
tion Cost Conference, Mr. Beha said 
the points were: 

1. The deficiency in the approved 
rates is 9.4 per cent. Only 70 per cent 
of this, representing the loss and ex- 
pense portion, is being absorbed by the 
reduction in allowance for total pro- 
duction cost. 

2. The reduction is temporary, and is 
subject to restoration whenever justi- 
fied by approved rate levels. 

3. The expense loading on file with 
the Wisconsin Insurance Commissioner 
remains unchanged. The temporary 
reduction in commission scale is wholly 
a matter between companies and their 
agents. 

_ 4. The action is necessary to avoid 
jeopardizing the situation in States 
where rates based upon the standard 
formula of the National Council have 
already been approved or are pending. 


Commissioners Concerned 


“The compensation subcommittee of 
the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners has expressed serious 
concern because the companies in the 
past have continued to write compen- 
sation insurance in States that have 
failed to approve adequate rates,” Mr. 
Beha said. “The committee has asked 
point blank how much longer the com- 
panies are going to continue this prac- 
tice. It has pointed out that main- 
tenance of company solvency is the pri- 
mary purpose of approving rates as to 
adequacy and that where one State al- 
lows the full increase developed by the 
standard procedure, the beneficial ef- 
fect of its action upon company sol- 
vency can be largely destroyed if the 
companies continue to operate in States 
that have denied such full increases.” 

Mr. Beha pointed out an advantage 
in the plan whereby Wisconsin agents 
may be able to regain volume that has 
been lost. It is possible, he said, that 
with adequate rates, the companies 
may adopt a more liberal attitude 
toward the acceptance of compensation 
risks within the State. 


(Concluded on page 28) 
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Actuaries Mark 
20th Anniversary 


One of the most interesting papers 
to be heard at the Casualty Actuarial 
Society’s meeting at the Hotel New 
Yorker last week, which celebrated the 
society’s twentieth anniversary, was 
the contribution of T. O. Carlson, as- 
sistant actuary of the National Bu- 
reau, who spoke for the younger mem- 
bers. With a nice combination of re- 
spect and admiration for the wisdom of 
his elders in the group and the zeal 
and confidence of youth in striking out 
on new paths, Mr. Carlson managed to 
give a brilliant exposition of the actu- 
ary’s place in the casualty scheme of 
things—past, present and future. 

After a brief review of the sad sur- 
face-appearing conditions of the busi- 
ness today, Mr. Carlson sounded a note 
of hope, saying: 

“The present time may be seen as 
presenting an unparalleled opportunity 
to the casualty actuary, and upon 
much more solid evidence than any 
such vague theory as that of darkness 
before dawn. It is paradoxically true 
that a fall in insurance stock brings a 
rise in actuarial stock—unless, of 
course, the insurance stock falls below 
the elastic point. The role of the ac- 
tuary unfortunately is too frequently 
that of a doctor and too infrequently 
that of a counselor. This statement is 
no reflection upon any of our insurance 
executives. When a person is well he 
scoffs at medica] advice. That is hu- 
man nature. When he is ill the doctor 
is called, and it is also human natvre 
that the doctor is often blamed if im- 
mediate cure is not effected. Is there 
need for illustrations? You can all 
supply them. 

“Tronically, one may roughly follow 
the ravages of adversity in the cas- 
ualty business by noting the flow of 
subject-matter through the Proceed- 
ings of our society. In the early years 
a chronic case of workmen’s compensa- 
tion, then a flurry or two of accident 
and health almost simultaneously with 
a slight automobile fever, and of late 
an acute attack of workmen’s compen- 
sation. If this observation should lead 
to suspicion being cast on actuaries, it 
would be the equivalent of casting sus- 
picion on a doctor by visiting every 
house he was seen to visit and observ- 
ing if there was illness in each. 

“There is good reason to believe that 
the current afflictions will leave be- 
hind them memories of more than ordi- 
nary vividness. If so, the casualty ac- 
tuary should come more and more to 
fill the role of a permanent health 





officer rather than of a _ sick-ward 
physician. Many companies are awak- 
ening to a realization that they need 
some one in the home office who is 
familiar with the actuarial side of in- 
surance, some one who can explain 
what the rating organizations are try- 
ing to accomplish through their respec- 
tive rating programs and why they 
adopt the means they do to attain these 
accomplishments, some one who can 
interpret the company’s own statistics, 
some one who can aid in treating those 
individual risk problems which are 
technically involved. Attention was for 
years directed primarily to the build- 
ing up of large premium volumes, but 
now the problem of a proper balancing 
between premiums, losses and expenses 
has forced itself to the front. It is 
worth while in passing to note the in- 
fluence that state supervision has ex- 
erted in the past five years in the di- 
rection of promoting the importance of 
actuarial work, and also the closer co- 
ordination that has arisen in rating 
organizations between the underwriters 
and the actuaries. I do not mean to 
forecast any bull market in actuaries. 
No such positions that I know of have 
yet opened in companies not having 
actuarial help today. But company 
men are talking, are admitting the ad- 
visability of such a move, and when 
the financial lid is loosened a bit there 
will be more demand than in the past 
for actuarial services. 





Under-Development of 
Casualty Insurance Field 


“No such survey would be complete 
without mention of the tremendous 
under-development of the potential cas- 
ualty insurance field today. Although 
accurate figures are not available, it 
has been conservatively estimated that 
scarcely one-fourth of the automobiles 
are insured despite financial responsi- 
bility legislation, less than one-sixth of 
the insurable glass, about one-third of 
the theaters, probably less than one- 
twentieth of the owners’, landlords’ 
and tenants’ fields, and only a fraction 
of 1 per cent of the product liability 
field. At present there are only three 
casualty lines producing an annual 
premium of $100,000,000—accident and 
health, workmen’s compensation and 
automobile liability. But there are 
other lines which are potentially 
$1,000,000,000-a-year lines. And lastly, 
there is a great expansion in the field 
of social insurance around the corner. 
Company executives shy at the men- 
tion of social insurance, and for good 





reason, because the development of 
this field is so inevitably subject to the 
interference of politics. But it ap- 
proaches closer and closer to realiza- 
tion along several fronts which are 
new to us in this country. It is a cas- 
ualty field, and its problems will in 
due time be the problems of the mem- 
bers of this society. We who are new 
in the business should derive some 
comfort in these trying days from the 
realization that although the society 
has behind it twenty years of worthy 
accomplishment, the future field of cas- 
ualty actuarial science is still largely 
unexplored. We need not look back 
upon 1914 with envious eyes, for we in 
our work, as the founders in theirs, 
may experience the exhilaration of be- 
ing pioneers.” 


Social Insurance Pops 
Up in Discussions 

Mr. Carlson was not the only mem- 
ber of the forum to bring up the sub- 
ject of social insurance. As the first 
president, Dr. I. M. Rubinow was in- 
vited to be present at the anniversary 
meeting and address his former col- 
leagues. He was unable to attend, but 
a communication from him was read in 
which, following a few charming senti- 
ments relative to his delightful asso- 
ciations with the group in years gone 
by, he had the following to say on so- 
cial insurance, a field in which he is 
the recognized pioneer in this country: 

“The Casualty Actuarial Society,” 
wrote Dr. Rubinow, “has not limited 
itself to one specific branch and yet it 
requires, I believe, no proof that its 
primary contribution has been in the 
field of workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance, the first branch of social insur- 
ance to arise in this country. I have 
not altogether forgotten the sharp con- 
fiicts and sometimes bitter feelings cen- 
tering around the term ‘social insur- 
ance’ and its proponents in this country 
in years gone by. Perhaps if it had 
not been for that unhappy antagonism 
I might still be active in the field, yet 
happily these days are gone. If not 
only social reformers or social workers 
but also statesmen and industrial lead- 
ers have come to recognize the in- 
evitability of a social insurance pro- 
gram in this country, surely we as a 
professional group, the only profes- 
sional group which is able to handle 
these problems in a scientific and ob- 
jective way, cannot afford to lag be- 
hind. 

“On the contrary, I believe—this is 
the only message of some importance 
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I am capable of conveying to you—I 
believe that it is our duty, our civic as 
well as scientific duty, to assume lead- 
ership in the movement, a leadership 
which must be absolutely free from 
any group or commercial interests, a 
leadership which must be scientific as 
well as civic, for in social sciences the 
final test of a true scientific spirit is 
not the mere determination of facts 
but the utilization of those facts for 
the welfare of the people. 

“What we have done in the field of 
workmen’s compensation insurance in 
the twenty years that lie behind us we 
can do even better in the twenty years 
which are to come, so by the time we 
will get together to celebrate the for- 
tieth anniversary, those of us, at least, 
who will still be there will be able to 
point back to a structure of American 
social insurance and the resulting eco- 
nomic and social security to the Amer- 
ican people, to which we, as a profes- 
sion, will have made our valuable con- 
tribution.” 


Fondiller Prize Sub- 
missions Excellent 

The substantial prize offered by 
Richard Fondiller, secretary-treasurer 
of the society, was productive of a re- 
markable group of papers. The win- 
ning paper was on “Product Public 
Liability Insurance” and was submit- 
ted by James M. Cahill of the Travel- 
ers Insurance Company. It is pub- 
lished, almost in its entirety, elsewhere 
in this issue. Other excellent papers 
submitted were “Comments on _ the 
Underwriting of Compensation for 
Silicosis,” by Robert V. Sinnott, of the 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
Company; “Reports of Casualty Insur- 
ance—Loss Reserve Schedules,” by 
John R. Lange, Wisconsin Insurance 
Department, and “Experience Rating 
Plan as Applied to Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Risks,” by Mark Kormes, of 
the New York Compensation Insur- 
ance Rating Board. 

Mr. Sinnott’s paper, read before the 
society, was of unusual timeliness, be- 
cause the alarm of compensation un- 
derwriters over the silicosis risk has 
been heightened by recent legal deci- 
sions. However, the _ loss-producing 
factors, said Mr. Sinnott, are far fewer 
than they are in industrial insurance. 
“From this small preliminary survey,” 
he concluded, “one would judge that 
the probabilities involved may be close- 
ly measured. Perhaps it will not be 
the unsolvable problem it is expected 
to be.” 
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Incidentally, both Mr. Sinnott and 
Mr. Cahill are graduates of Trinity 
College, proving that the Hartford in- 
stitution, which produced an unbeaten | 
football eleven this fall, also boasts a | 
brain trust. | 


New Officers of 
Actuarial Society 


Officers elected by the Casualty Ac- 
tuarial Society for the coming year are 
as follows: 

President—W. W. Greene, vice-pres- 
ident, General Reinsurance Corpora- 
tion. 

Vice-Presidents — Ralph H. Blan- 
chard, Columbia University, and 
Charles J. Haugh, actuary, National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Un- 
derwriters. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Richard Fon- 
diller, Woodward & Fondiller. 

Editor—Clarence W. Hobbs, repre- 
sentative of the Commissioners on the 
National Council of Compensation In- 
surance. 

Librarian—William Breiby, Fackler 
& Breiby. 

New members of the council are Ar- 
thur N. Matthews, Travelers; Charles 
G. Smith, New York State Fund, and 
Clarence A. Kulp, University of Penn- 
sylvania, 


Beha Returns from 
Tour Through West 


James A. Beha, general manager 
and counsel of the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters, 
has recently returned from a long 
swing through the West, visiting bu- 
reau officers and conferring with ac- 
quisition cost committees. 

Mr. Beha’s trip took him first to St. | 
Louis, then to Oklahoma City and to | 
Dallas, Tex. From there he flew to 
Los Angeles, where he spent four days. 
Following two days in San Francisco, 
Mr. Beha entrained to Cheyenne, 
where he took a plane for Omaha. Con- | 
cluding his business in that city, Mr. 
Beha caught his original train to Chi- 
cago. Following his Chicago appoint- 
ments, a stop-over at Cincinnati con- 
cluded his itinerary. 

Mr. Beha was heartily encouraged 
by conditions observed during his trip | 
and declared that an unusually fine 
spirit of harmony and cooperation ex- 
ists everywhere among bureau repre- | 
sentatives and companies. 
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The THIRD PARTY 


By Dicx JoHNSTON 


OW that it’s Thanksgiving Day it 

is time to cast about for something 
to be thankful for. One should mind 
his business and search for his own 
blessings, I suppose, but let’s look at 
the merchants waiting patiently behind 
their counters. They are thankful just 
because it is Thanksgiving Day. The 
sooner it’s over the better everything 
will be as far as they are concerned. 
They nourish the belief that nobody 
thinks of buying doodads for Christmas 
until the turkey festival is over. There 
is good foundation for the belief, too. 
It just isn’t human nature to look too 
far ahead. One thing to anticipate is 
enough. As for Christmas shopping, 
nobody anticipates that anyhow. It is 
just something that creeps up on you 
unexpected-like as an _ eleventh-hour 
ordeal. 

* * Bo 

OW this attitude the merchants are 

alleged to have, I think, is what 
you might call mixing sentiment with 
business. To them, it would seem, be- 
ing thankful on Christmas Day is some- 
thing like that other infrequently in- 
dulged custom of “saying grace.” They 
mumble a few words incoherently and 
then yell in chorus: “Bring on the 
turkey.” There certainly isn’t much of 
anything devout about that. To be 
truly thankful one must go about it in 
a devout frame of mind. If there must 
be a moral to this merchant episode, let 
it be: Forget the turkey until after 
grace. 

x * & 

OW that we have the correct at- 

titude on the matter, just what is 
there for which we can be thankful? 
Thinking of material things, some of us 
are likely to get the idea that there is 
damned little, so it’s going to be a little 
harder for them. Some might think 
that even the Pilgrims had more for 
which to be thankful. If so, I think 
they have the wrong slant on the New 
England fathers. I have always sus- 
pected that those Pilgrim birds were 
more thankful that they had the in- 
genuity and guts to stave off the Indians 
than for all the maize and stuff they 
had managed to stow away. As long 
as the Pilgrims started this Thanksgiv- 


| ing idea it might not be a bad thought 


to follow their example and, if we have 
either of their aforementioned quali- 
ties, be thankful for that good fortune. 
There will always be turkeys for such 
devout persons. 
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Wisconsin Comp. Action 
(Concluded from page 25) 


“For the business as a whole, the 
amount available for losses and loss 
expenses under the present plan is 
definitely adequate. With proper ser- 
vicing of risks, any company can take 
on compensation insurance in Wiscon- 
sin with excellent prospects of a satis- 
factory underwriting result. Bearing 
in mind the control of collateral lines, 
the companies can actually put their 
agents in a better position than they 
have been heretofore by opening up in 
their acceptance of compensation busi- 
ness.” 


17.6 Murder Rate in Arkansas 
Laid to Lax Law Enforcement 


LITTLE Rock, ARK., Nov. 24—Lax 
law enforcement conditions and an in- 
flux of criminals into this state from 
other large population centers were de- 
clared to be two major factors in the 
17.6 per 100,000 murder rate for Ar- 
kansas as revealed by Department of 
Justice records. 

Carl Bailey, Pulaski County prose- 
cuting attorney and State attorney 
general-elect, indicated that murder 
drew the least punishment of any fel- 
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ony in the State. “I would rather take 
a chance on murder than any other 
crime in Arkansas,” Prosecutor Bailey 
said when asked to comment on the 
statistics, which showed that from Jan- 
uary through June of this year there 
were only 4.8 murders per 100,000 pop- 
ulation in the country as a whole. 


June Report Shows Decrease 
in Unpaid Earned Premiums 


A decrease during June of $102,143 
in unpaid earned premiums on fire and 
casualty policies, compared with June, 
1933, is shown in the monthly report 
of the Central Bureau, which has been 
forwarded by Manager Charles Stulz 
to Charles E. Ryan, chief of the fire 
bureau of the New York State Insur- 
ance Department. 

Fire companies reported 8354 entries 
last June, a decrease of 2978 from 
June, 1933, and unpaid earned pre- 
miums of $28,582, a drop of $10,784. 
Entries reported by casualty companies 
totaled 4966, a decrease of 3495 from 
June, 1933, while unpaid earned cas- 
ualty premiums last June were $94,613, 
a decrease of $91,359 from the figure 
of the same month in 1933. Total fire 
and casualty entries were 13,320 in 
June of this year, a drop of 6473, and 
unpaid earned premiums reported by 
both classes of companies were $123,- 
195, a decrease of $102,143. Total pay- 
ments made subsequent to filing of re- 
ports according to written advices to 
the Central Bureau from reporting of- 
fices, are: Fire, $352,158; casualty, $2,- 
158,787; total, $2,510,945. 

The Central Bureau also has sent J. 
L. Wood, chief of the complaint bu- 
reau of the Insurance Department, a 
memorandum of 34 items where 30 
brokers failed to acknowledge either 
the fi -* letters of Sept. 15 or the second 
letters of Oct. 15. This is a decrease 
from last year of 39 items and a de- 
crease of 25 in the number of brokers 
reported. 


M. P. Luthy in New Post With 
Lumbermen's Mutual Casualty 

Appointment of Martin P. Luthy as 
assistant to President James S. Kem- 
per of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Cas- 
ualty Company of Chicago has been 
announced. For the past four years 
Mr. Luthy has been assistant vice- 
president in charge of the business 
extension department, in which post he 
is succeeded by N. C. Flanagin. 
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U.S.F. & G. Names Ryan 
Supervisor at Chicago 


BALTIMORE, Nov. 24—The United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Company 
announces the appointment of George 
E. Ryan as supervisor for eleven mid- 
west states with headquarters at Chi- 
cago. Mr. Ryan, who has been with 
the company for the past eight years 
was formerly special agent at Boston. 

E. W. Miller succeeds Mr. Ryan as 
special agent at Boston. 

The appointment of two other special 
agents, Charles B. Hines at Harris- 
burg, Pa., and F. A. Paradise at 
Helena, Mont., also was announced by 
Philip F. Lee, agency director. 


Arkansas Code Planned 

A tentative bill to codify insurance 
laws of Arkansas will be completed by 
Insurance Commissioner U. A. Gentry 
next week, Mr. Gentry announced, and 
upon its completion he will appoint a 
special committee to study and revise it. 
Mr. Gentry has suggested to Governor 
Futrell that the state’s insurance laws 
be codified and simplified, and the gov- 
ernor has authorized the commissioner 
to appoint a special committee to draft 
the proposed codification law. 


Motor Vehicle Accidents 
Increase in Ontario 

With 965 motor vehicle accidents re- 
ported in Ontario during August, re- 
sulting in 65 deaths and 975 injuries, 
the total for the first eight months of 
the year has now reached 5,639 acci- 
dents, 289 fatalities and 5,267 injuries. 
As compared with totals for the cor- 
responding period of 1933, fatalities 
have increased by 42, or 17 per cent, 
while the number of accidents was 254, 
or 4.7 per cent greater, and * rsons 
injured 297, or 6 per cent greater than 
last year. 


Investigate Moving Van Rates 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Nov. 24—An in- 
vestigation looking toward a reduction 
of insurance rates on moving vans in 
Alabama, Tennessee, Florida and Geor- 
gia was launched recently at the 10th 
annual convention of the Southern 
Warehousemen Association in Birming- 
ham. The high rates on vans in these 
states make for higher charges to the 
public, J. L. Wilkinson, chairman of 
the Association’s legislative committee, 
said. 
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Royal Indemnity. Mr. McCagg, im- 
personating an agent, sold boiler direct 
damage insurance and use and occu- 
pancy insurance to Mr. Miller, who 
enacted the part of a prospect. 


Royal and Eagle Indemnity 
Conclude Lecture Series 

The concluding lecture in a series of 
five on boiler and machinery insurance 
which have been conducted weekly by 
the Royal and Eagle Indemnity Com- 
panies was held last Thursday evening, 
Nov. 22, in the lecture room of the com- 
panies’ home office building. The talk 
took the form of a dramatized sales 


American Surety Dividend 


A dividend of 50 cents a share has 
been declared on the capital stock of 
the American Surety Company, pay- 
skit, written and enacted by Geo. W. able Jan. 2, 1935, to stockholders of 
McCagg, production manager of the record at the close of business Dec. 15, 
Eagle Indemnity, and Phil. L. Miller, i934. It is the 171st dividend paid by 


assistant production manager of the the company. 





AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
of NEW YORK 





1884—Fifty Years of Service—1934 


FIDELITY AND 
SURETY BONDS 


Our organization is qualified by experience, sound 
management, resources and high standards in the 
conduct of its business. 


Applications from responsible agents, desiring to 
obtain for their clients service second to none, cor- 
dially invited. 

CASUALTY 

INSURANCE 


NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 





1890—Forty-Four Years of Service—1934 


























| THE 


Boston Mutual Life 


R O + KF ©) RD |] Insurance Company 


160 Congress Street 


L. | F E | BOSTON, MASS. 
“The Company of the Minute Man” 


H. O. EDGERTON, Pres. E. C. MANSFIELD, Sec’y & Treas. 
WILLIAM H. MOODY, Supt. of Agencies 
L. J. PETERS, Asst. Supt. ef Agencies 


| | \ | R | \ | E A corporation organized and operating under the 
Insurance laws of Massachusetts. All desirable 


forms of up-to-date contracts issued. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


| Boston Mutual Contracts in their wording are perfectly | 
| simple and their benefits SIMPLY PERFECT. | 

















| HERN INSURANCE Co. 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS | Nort aucanaeaniaie 


83 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK 








FIRE 
AUTOMOBILE 


























Vicious Flouting 
Thirty years ago expense ratios and mortality 
ratios and lapse ratios were competitive weap- 
coc lg sige a er THE LIFE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK 
The harm done to the life insurance business 1934. EDITION 
through the impairment of public respect became THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


cumulatively intolerable, and at length an end = 4 : ; 
: : . s y: 56th and Chestnut Sts. Philadelphia 
was put to that bludgeoning type of salesman- 


ship. 























Nevertheless, here and there today are men 
who employ the ancient tactics, a current debat- ’ 
able situation supplying the means. They pros- OPPORTUNITY! 


| 
per through magnifying the purely hypothetical Desirable Territory Open for General Agencies | 
f 











weakening of a competing company. The pros- THE CAPITOL MISE INSURANCE COMPANY 


pect, ignorant of company conditions, is helpless, 
and the Agent of the attacked company is de- 
prived of his right to sell his company’s product, 
even though it may be as good as the best in 
the land. 


The real life underwriter will miss no oppor- ue euumepne | 

unity to obliterate this vicious flouting of life 

aa —— ) GRAND RAPIDS LABEL CO. 11 

| anne r ¢ GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

“THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE i POLICY Lees? ee 

INSURANCE COMPANY 
WM. A. LAW, PRESIDENT AS ABOVE SHAPE, YOUR Copy 


: —_ Black and Silver Metal Debossed—1M - $7.50 3M-$12.50 5M- $16.75 
| Independence Square Philadelphia We have all kinds at prices that talk. 


Denver, Colorado 
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